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Dorie the last days of June, 1483, on asplendid 
morning, when the sun shone forth in all his bril- 
liancy, a barge, richly decorated, emblazoned with 
the arms of England, and half enclosed by large 
silken hangings, slowly descended the course of the 
Thames. After having passed, amid the acclama- 
tions of the people crowded on the banks of the 
river, the distance between Westminster and the 
Tower of London, the yacht stopped near that state 
prison; and its curtains being opened, two indi- 
viduals, whose station one would divine from the 
splendour of their habits, and the respect which sur- 
rounded them, landed, and ascended the steps 
which led to the entrance of the Tower. 

Equal in rank, the noble personages offered in 
their appearance a perfect contrast; and no one, to 
see them, would have suspected that they were of } 
the same race, and that the same blood coursed ‘ 
through their veins. The oldest had seen about 
thirty-five years; magnificent vestments poorly con- 
cealed the deformities of his ungraceful form; his } 
physiognomy possessed at first sight the appearance 
of loyalty and freedom, but if one examined atten- 
tively his fixed features, his dull and uncertain air, 
his thin lips strangely pressed together, manifested 
dissimulation and cruelty; and the smile which at 
times animated his countenance, showed but a pass- 
ing benevolence. 

On the contrary, the younger of the two, who was 
still a child, displayed in all his actions his goodness 
of heart; his easy carriage was full of a rare ele- 
gance; the flowing locks of his light hair covered his 
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shoulders, and at sight of him one felt attracted 
towards him by the strongest sympathies; one loved 
at once his youth and his beauty, where shone with 
a pure joy the noble qualities of the heart. At their 
approach the doors of the Tower opened, the 
archers who filled the ante-room ranged themselves 
with respect, and the governor, after having hum- 
bly saluted them, guided them through numerous 
and dark passages. They crossed many courts, 
ascended to one of the higher stories, and finally 
passed into a vast saloon, where large and heavy 
bars of iron, and thick doors, tokens of captivity, 
were hidden under the luxury of decoration. When 
they entered, a youth of about twelve years, who, 
sitting near a high arched window, viewed with a 
melancholy air the waters of the Thames, in which 
the sun traced dancing ornaments of gold, arose 
precipitately, and, advancing towards the two noble 
visitors, pressed the younger in his arms, ex- 
claiming— 

** Richard! dear Richard! my dear, dear brother. 
I again see you, then.”’ 

During some moments their sighs and tears alone 
expressed tneir emotion. Finally conquering his 
grief, the young prisoner turned himself towards the 
only witness of this scene, and said to him, with a 
calm dignity superior to his age— 

‘* My lord, you have given me my brother, but 
however consoling may be his presence, if he 
should become, like myself, a captive in the Tower, 
I should regret having again seen him.’’ 

‘* You a prisoner!’’ said he who was addressed, 
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with an air of hypocritical mildness, ‘‘ dear nephew, 
can you harbour those unworthy suspicions, and 
ought the king of England to doubt that I have no 
other rule of conduct than the promotion of his 
interest?”’ 

These were the last words that Richard of 
Gloucester addressed to his nephews, Edward V., 
king of England, already confined a month in the 
Tower, and Richard, duke of York, whom he had 
just carried off from the widow of Edward IV., in 
order to remain sole master of the lives of the legi- 
timate heirs of the English crown. In going out, 
Gloucester threw on the children a subtle and 
malignant glance; and, finding in the ante-chamber 
of the apartment the governor, Blakenbury, 

‘Forget not to execute faithfully all the com- 
mands you may receive from me,”’ said he, ‘‘ and I 
will not be ungrateful.”’ 

On the bank of the Thames, Richard, Lord 
Protector of England, filled with a joy he in vain 
endeavoured to conceal, at the easy success of his 
designs, stepped into the royal yacht which attended 
him, and repaired to the parliament. 

As soon as they were alone, the two brothers, 
Edward and Richard, again embraced. More than 
a month had they been separated, and their tender- 
ness could only be satisfied by these sweet caresses. 
Finally they questioned each other, and, whatever 
might still be the inexperience of Edward, he could 
not doubt the fatal future which awaited them. To 
the joyous repartees of the hoping Richard, he sadly 
replied— 

‘*It would be much better to prepare for death, 
for I think that but a short time remains for us on 
earth.”’ 

In fact for what could they hope? At the death 
of their father, Edward IV., the duke of Gloucester 
had, at first, expressed for his royal nephew a sin- 
cere affection and devotion. He had himself con- 
ducted him to London; and bareheaded by his side, 
out of respect to the superior rank of his nephew, 
had shown him to the citizens, who received him 
with enthusiastic acclamations. At the same time, 
however, he separated the prince from his most 
faithful servants, whom he caused to be arrested and 
put to death; he had removed him from his mother, 
and for a month the prince had been retained in the 
Tower of London, where no one was allowed to 
approach him. Now, Richard was equally in 
Gloucester’s power. Audacity sufficed to put him 
in possession of a crown which he had coveted so 
long and so earnestly; it was known that he shrunk 
from no obstacle, that he was by no means one of 
those ‘‘who let I dare not wait upon I would.’’ 
In the mean while Richard recalled to his brother 
the caresses of their uncle, the respect which he had 
shown them, the protection of their mother, who 


hold! to-day even, in going out from Westminster 
in traversing London, I have seen preparations for 
rejoicings. It is for thee, I am certain; and if our 
uncle has brought me hither, it is in order that 
I may assist at thy coronation, as thy brother 
should.” 

They were amusing themselves from day to day 
with these gay hopes, when suddenly London rang 
with the sound of bells, the noise of cannon awoke 
the silent echoes of the Tower, and in the distance 
were heard the joyous acclamations of the people. 

** Said I not so, Edward? Is it not thy coronation 
they announce? ‘To-morrow we shall enter West- 
minster in triumph. Long live Edward the Fifth!’’ 
continued the young prince, approaching the win- 
dow with his brother. 

** Long live King Richard the Third!”’ replied the 
people, whose mighty voice drowned the noise of 
the Thames, and the solemn sounds that filled the 
air. 

‘* Hearest thou that, Richard? hearest thou that? 
It is not my name that the people proclaim.’’ And 
he strove to climb up to the window, the better to 
understand the words that were shouted by the 
crowd. 

“* Long live King Richard the Third! Glory and 
long life to Richard the Third!” 





Night enveloped with its thick pall the city of 
London; heavy clouds, through which distant light- 
ning occasionally flashed in silence, gathered over 
the city; the air was oppressive, and charged with 
those sulphureous vapours which announce the tem- 
pest. The waves of the Thames, deshing against 
the walls of the tower, and on its banks, alone inter- 
rupted the profound but terrible calm which reigned 
in the obscurity. It was August, and two months 
had the children of Edward the Fourth been appa- 
rently forgotten by King Richard the Third. After 
a day passed, as usual, without novelty, night had 
surprised the two princes, still conversing of their 
mother, and of the happiest days of their childhood. 
Richard still hoped; his gayety, his ignorance of 
care, resisted captivity; but Edward, tormented by 
incessant terrors, partook not of the confidence of 
his brother, and it was a melancholy spectacle to 
see this child, subdued by misfortunes, and pressed 
down by disquietude, involuntarily bow his pale 
face, and languish. Exhausted by the extreme heat 
of this day, they had thrown themselves on the 
couch, and slept in each other’sarms. As they thus 
reposed, they appeared to wish to protect each 
other. Beside them was a crucifix, which attested 
that before retiring they had engaged in devotions. 
A book of prayers, richly ornamented in the style 
of the manuscripts of that period, lay half open near 


’ them. They reposed, and the lamp that each evening 


would not abandon them, and who would never ‘ 


have confided them to Gloucester had she doubted 
his loyalty; and at this remembrance their hearts 
were moved. 

‘* Reassure thyself, Edward. I have a presenti- 
ment that the day of thy coronation lingers not, and 


was lighted in the chamber, threw but a few feeble 
beams upon the hangings of their bed. 

They slept; and, doubtless, Heaven, to calm the 
fears which pursued them during the day, had sent 
them pleasant dreams; they, perhaps, again were 
enjoying the time when, free and happy, the nobi- 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S TREASURES. 





lity of England, Gloucester at their head, bowed 
before their childhood; they once more traversed the 
great park of Windsor, where they had essayed 
their first steps. Edward heard the joyous cries that 
welcomed him at his entrance into London, when, 
covered by the royal mantle, he had received the 
homage of the lord mayor, the aldermen and the 
citizens who pressed around him; hc smiled at the 
past, and the present was forgotten. 

At this moment the door of their chamber opened 
softly, and two men, entering with precaution, ap- 
proached their bed. At the sight of such calm and 
youthful innocence they hesitated; one of them for- 
cibly thrust back the poignard gvhich he had drawn, 
and they contemplated in silence that sweet slumber. 
Finally, after a moment’s hesitation, he who had at 
first been affected by the touching picture, regained 
his bloody resolution, and said in a whisper— 

‘“*Come, we must finish; Richard wishes it, and 
thou knowest, Forest, none can resist him.”’ 

‘* What! hast thou the courage, Tyrrel? 
thou strike?’’ 

**Can I brave the anger of the king?’’ 

‘* But this blood, Tyrrel, this blood. It is that 
of Edward the Fourth—they are the nephews of 
Richard. And if he should repent’’— 
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‘* What matters it! He commands, I obey.” 
And he seized his dagger, but his firmness again 
gave way. 

The storm which had long threatened, now an- 
nounced itself by a thunder crash. The brothers 
were awakened, and surprised, they viewed the 
assassins. Edward saw the danger. 

‘* Ah! my brother,’’ said he to Richard, ‘‘ they 
come to kill us.”’ 

The poignard of Tyrrel glanced on the breast of 
the duke of York; as he died, Edward, pushing 
back the arm of the murderer, said— 

‘*Why do you kill my brother? Take my life, 
and let him live.”’ 

‘*Oh! no, no more blood; let me not hear their 
cries,”’ wildly exclaimed Tyrrel, and seizing a pil- 
low he tried to extinguish their voices. Finally, 
with his whole strength, he succeeded, and their 
inanimate bodies remained upon the bed. Then the 
mighty sound of thunder, and the rain, which beat 
the windows with violence, alone disturbed the 
silence of that chamber of death. The children of 
Edward were dead, and the house of York stained 
with its blood for the last time, the red rose, the 
symbol of so many civil wars. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S TREASURES. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


(See Plate.) 


“T tell thee, Heaven, which made all holy things, 
Made naught more holy than the boundless love 
Which fills the mother’s heart.”—Mrs. Hemans. 


Is it not a consoling thought that, amid all the 
waywardness and selfishness of human passions, 
there is one kind, pure, disinterested affection, on 
which mankind may always rely? The mother’s 
love—how rarely has it failed in its sweet offices of 
care and devotion! From the queen on her throne 
to the poor pale mendicant who begs relief for her 
starving children, this undying affection is the go- 
verning motive of exertion. 

‘*Let me perish, but let Nero reign!’’ was the 
reply of Agrippina to the prophetic Augur, who 
cautioned her not to elevate her son. In that an- 
swer is embodied the deep sentiment which has 
sustained the soul of woman, in every age and nation, 
to endure sufferings and sacrifices, from which the 
sterner, stronger nature of man would have shrunk 
appalled—and all for the success and happiness of 
the children she loves better than her own life. 

Happily for Queen Victoria, the son on whom 
she places her fondest hopes, though the sceptre to 
which he is heir may, nominally, sway as many 
millions of men, as did that of the Caesars, will 


never be invested with that irresponsible power 
which maddens and finally destroys all by whom it 
is wielded. She may dream of the advancement of 
her son without fearing that the beneficial influences 
of her reign can be entirely destroyed by his, be 
his character ever so perverse or selfish. 

The good mother we consider the most exalted 
character which humanity affords; and Victoria has 
hitherto appeared to deserve this title to our esteem. 
May she enjoy its best rewards, that of seeing her 
children good. It may seem of no great import to 
wish this for the children of a Queen; but in that 
simple phrase is comprised all that life can give of 
true greatness and happiness, all that is worth living 
for, all that death does not take from us. 

‘*If there be, in the character,”’ says Dr. Taylor, 
in his Statesman, ‘‘not only sense and soundness, but 
virtue of a high order; thus, however little appear- 
ance there may be of talent, a certain portion of 
wisdom may be relied upon most implicitly.’’ Ques- 
tions of right and wrong are a perpetual exercise of 
the faculties of those who are solicitous as to the 
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right or wrong of what they do or see; and a deep 
interest of the heart in those questions, carries with 
it a deeper cultivation of the understanding, than 
can be easily effected by any other excitement to 
intellectual activity. 

Here, then, we see the importance of the good 
mother in the education of her children, and how her 
influence supersedes and overrules that of all other 
teachers. 

‘*I firmly believe,”’ says the Rev. Timothy Flint, 
“that if the world be ever regenerated, it mugt be 
by the power and influence of women.’’ ‘The con- 
duct of Queen Victoria, elevated as she has been, 
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TO FANNY.—ADVERTISEMENT. 
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by Providence, to be an example for the women of 
her own great kingdom, is, therefore, highly im- 
portant to the world; and we rejoice that she so 
beautifully exemplifies the best virtues of her sex, 
in her character as wife and mother. All the regalia 
in the Tower of London would not so adorn and 
beautify Victoria in our eyes, as the jewels of her 
maternal love, which she displays in this picture. 
May she so fashion and perfect the immortal souls 
committed to her care, that when the kingdoms of 
this world are passed away, like an autumn leaf, 
she may be enabled to say to her Lord, ‘‘ Behold 
me and the children thou hast given me.”’ 
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TO FANNY, THE INNOCENT ONE. 


BY 8. CAMERON. 


Tree years have yet not touch’d thy brow, 
Child of the gentle heart, 

And yet deep thoughts are strength’ning now, 
And generous promptings start, 

Like those of ezzlets to the sky, 

They yet shall reach, free, bold, and high, 

Claiming their winged strength was given, 


To prove itself a child of heaven. 


And thou, without a care, hast thought 
Of me, whose life is care, 

And thou would’st seek me, though unsought 
Amid the million here; 

And near thyself there’s more than one, 

Within whose hearts a place I've won, 

A sinless place, that well repays, 

For sleepless nights and weary days. 


And thou shalt meet me, and my love 
Shall turn in future hours, 

When threat’ning teinpests troop above, 
And burst in thunder showers, 





To thee, and wrap thee in its fold, 

For I’ve a heart, nor storms, nor cold, 

Can force, or freeze, or turn aside 

From truthfulness, its earliest bride. ‘n 


Thy words are like unopen’d flowers 
A promise of delight, 
A dawning of the mental powers, 
That tells of noonday might— 
That tells of power which yet shall dwell, 
Amid thy circle, like a spell, 
And many a heart to virtue sway, 
God grant I see that crowning day. 


Child of a hope that comes from heaven, 
I see thy path afar, 
I see the baffled tempest driven 
Before thy ruling star. 
Grant heaven it be no dream of mine, 
Sut that thy star may ever shine, 
And light thee to that home of grace, 
Beyond its own high dwelling place. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WANTED —as wife—by a very nice man, 

A Lapy who wishes to learn all she can. 

Who is lively and pleasant, and talented too, 

And would honour her lord, as a lady should do; 
Has a taste for Belles Lettres, for music and love, 
And joins to good temper the grace of the dove; 
With a virtuous contempt for the base and the vile, 
And a wish to see Italy, Greece and the Nile. 

She must speak the king’s English, and turn out her toes, 
And in dancing, contrive not to come on her nose; 
Pure-minded and moral, quite free from all sin, 


* 


And to wind up the list—have a good share of “ tin.” 

A lady so perfect—if such one there be— 

Will find a good husband on searching for me. 

If she care for a gentleman, painter and poet, 

A choice sort of man, tho’ he don’t always show it; 

Who has made the “grand tour’—and has manners to 

match, 

She will find that the writer's a capital catch. 

If content with an honest and friendly adviser, 

She is sure of her man in the said Advertiser. 
Boston, Sept. 25th, 1843. 


Cc. W. D. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


BY A PARISIAN.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
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The new flower shops are very beautiful by day, 
and very brilliant by night. Gas gives the flowers 


THE FLOWER MARTS. 


Former y flower women had a sort of stand, an almost magical appearance, for, you know, no- 
fastened around them, on which their flowers were thing is prettier than an illuminated garden. 
displayed; and, carrying one or two bouquets in The principal flower shops are the Rue Neuve 
their hands, they went through the streets, solicit- Pivienne and the Rue Saint Honoré. I need not 
ing custom from all they met. say that the flower girls of the shop are by no 

When the flower seller happened to be pretty, means of the same class as those of the street, who 


people were as much attracted by her eyes as her generally wear a round cap or a small coloured 
flowers. One thing leads to another, and she always { shawl upon their head, and whose language resem- 


had a good sale for her fragrant wares. bles their plumage; but the flower shop young lady 
Next we.had flower women standing at the cor- is a very different person. She is curled and dressed 
ners of the streets, with a large assortment of flow- like a mantuamaker, and expresses herself like a 


ers. We have some of these yet. But the latest { perfumer. This change in flower selling was a very 
improvement in this line is the establishment of { necessary one. There are a great many flowers 





very pretty shops, where natural flowers are sold. sold, and artists, lions and dandies are the con- } 
To be sure, we had at the Palais Royal, behind } sumers. ; 
the Theatre Francais, the celebrated Mademoiselle You never see a workman or grisette in a flower ; 
Prevot’s establishment, or sort of shop. We saya 3 shop. Ifthey want flowers, they buy in the street, } 
sort of shop, because it is so small that three per- and what they want is not an elegant cactus or a 

sons cannot buy at the same time; but no matter; : simple moss rose. Oh! no, they must have a big, 
the mistress is too pretty ever to be in want of cus- { close bunch, that will make a show; and be seen } 
tomers. from a distance. ; 
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In the flower shop you meet members of the { that theatre. Itis really astonishing, but the public 


Jockey club, and young men in yellow gloves, and 
ladies all perfumed, whose complexion has become 
pale with the constant presence of flowers. But in 
general gentlemen buy more flowers than ladies do, 
and the reason is very simple, for the ladies know 
very well that the gentlemen only buy flowers to 
give to them. 


In Paris we do not understand the language of : 


flowers, as they do in the East; but every body 
knows what sending a bouquet means. 

A gentleman first makes known his admiration of 
a lady by sending her a bouquet. When one is not 
yet advanced in the good graces of a lady, and when 
one is afraid of being imprudent, one sends an 
anonymous bouquet. Ladies never refuse presents 
of this sort. They think that a bouquet will have 
no consequences; but we rever knew a bouquet yet 
that had not some consequences. 

Bouquets testify to an actress or a dancer the ad- 
miration she excites. Flowers fly from all parts of 
the house, and fall at her feet. It is very pleasant 
to receive a shower of flowers. 

If an actress wishes to obtain a triumph, to rival 
one of her fellow actresses whom she feels to be far 
superior to herself in talent, and if she has no bene- 
factor rich enough to defray the expense of flowers 
for her, she determines to undertake it herself. It is 
an expense that one can afford occasionally. 

The actress sends her mother to a flower shop— 
an actress always has a mother—if she has not, she 
hires one; that is to say, she gives this title to some 
old woman, who endeavours to fulfil the character 
in consideration of food and lodging and various 
little benefits. 

The mother goes to a flower store, and says— 

“* My daughter is superb in this new piece. She 
far surpasses every one who has ever performed at 
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are so stupid. Really, if you don’t scream it into 
their ears, they will never find out that a person has 
any talent, and would even hiss one if you would 
let them do it. Mademoiselle X., who acts miser- 
ably, was greeted with a number of bouquets the 
other night. Every one knows where they come 
from; every one knows all about the poor little stu- 
dent. But my daughter must not be in the back 
ground. Iam going to have a shower of flowers for 
Ler, after her third act, to night. What will it cost 
me?”’ 

**Do you want many?’’ 

‘* Well, yes, there must be a good number of 
them; enough to come from all parts of the house, 
and especially from the front boxes, where it’s most 
fashionable; for that makes the other actresses en- 
vious.”” 

‘* Suppose we say thirty bouquets.’’ 

** Well, thirty will do! Tobe sure, my daughter 
deserves three thousand, but thirty willdo. How 
much will it be?”’ 

** Fifty frances.’ 

‘*That is more than thirty sous apiece; it’s too 
dear.”’ 

** Flowers are high now, and besides, I have 
to pay all my people, and the bouquets will be 
handsome.”’ 

** And no cabbage stalks? Such as one of our 
actresses was struck in the eye with, and nearly 
lost her sight’’—— 

**Don’t be uneasy. 
tiful.’’ 

** We will say fifty francs, then. 
in something else. I wont buy so much cats’ meat. 
Don’t forget! thirty bouquets; and let them be care- 
fully thrown; but I suppose your people understand 
that.”’ 


The bouquets will be beau- 


I must save it 
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FIDELE. 
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“* Every thing shall be as you have ordered.” 

“*T hope so, indeed. Fifty francs. Why,I might 
have bought two pates de foie gras with the money; 
but if it does my daughter any good, I shall make 
more than fifty francs.”’ 

The flower seller insists on being paid in ad- 
vance, a precaution which is never useless. The 
old woman comes back to the actress, and tells her 
she will have a great triumph to-night, and to-night 
is waited for with the greatest impatience. It comes 
at last, the piece goes on, our actress is miserably 
bad, no matter! flowers pour from all sides, and 
especially from the pit, and fall at the feet, and on 
the nose of the actress, who bows confusedly, the 
audience laughs, the curtain falls, and the other ac- 
tresses are vexed. 

Unfortunately, however, her mother destroys all 
the effects of her daughter’s triumph. She comes 
on the stage with an enormous basket, as if to 
gather the scattered tributes to genius; but, in re- 
ality, to count them, and ascertain that for her 
money she has got her money’s worth. 

After picking up all she can find, she goes search- 
ing in all the corners, behind the scenes, and even 
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in the prompter’s place. She stamps her foot, 
angrily exclaiming, ‘‘ 1am robbed. The rascal! the 
rascal! I ordered thirty, and here are only twenty- 
four; there are six wanting! but this shall not be 
passed over.”’ 

Oh! how this makes the other actresses laugh, 
and how many jokes are made upon the lady’s 
bouquets. But the laughers and sneerers have no ob- 
jection at all to doing the same thing for themselves, 
only they recommend to their respective mothers 
not to count the bouquets loud enough to be heard. 
But these bouquets, of which we see so many thrown 
on the stage, are not always ordered in this way; the 
public does a great deal in this line. You see ladies 
take the bouquet from their waists, and throw with 
enthusiasm upon the stage. 

In our principal theatres, you never see a lady 
without a bouquet; they must always have one also 
at a party or a concert, and ata ball a bouquet is in- 
dispensable. The ladies in Paris use a great num- 
ber of bouquets, and it is a singular thing that they 
buy very few themselves, and their husbands never 
buy them any at all. 
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FIDELE. 


“Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave.” —Suak. 


“You were as flowers now wither’d; even so 
These herblets shall which we upon you strew.’’—Suak. 


Wirnh fairest flowers whilst summer lasts, 
Thy grave, Fidele, shalt be strewn, 
And when beneath the winter blasts, 
The flowers have sunk, their beauty flown, 
The thoughts of thee shall deck thy place 
With all of beauty and of grace. 


Thou shalt not lack whilst summer reigns, 
Pale primrose emblem of thy bloom, 

The azur’d hare-bell like thy veins, 
The leaf of eglantine’s perfume, 

Whom, not to slander, cannot claim 

More sweetness than thy breathed name. 


From all that blooms most like to you, 
Cull’d with many a tender thought, 

Sweet nurslings of the sun and dew 
Shall duly by our hands be brought 

To deck the place where thou art laid, 

And fit it for thy gentle shade. 


We'll gather for thee from the lawn, 
Blue violets most like thine eyes, 

For they, like thee, all pure have drawn 
Their beauty from the fairest skies; 

Spreading their bosoms to the sun, 

As thou thy heart to God hast done, 
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But sweeter far than breath of flowers, 
Thy memory shall float around, 
Soothing our hearts the many hours; 
We kneel upon thy hallow’d mound, 
And pour out all our souls in prayer, 
That we thy purity may share. 


No fairies of a poet’s heaven 

Shall dance upon thy flow’ring sod ; 
To angels shall the task be given 

To guard it sacred to thy God,— 
That none but wounded hearts repair 
To breathe their adorations there. 


The flowers we strew in bloom around, 
Meet emblems are they thus of thee; 

And when their bloom and beauty’s gone, 
Alas! they still will emblems be; 

The fairest still since Eden’s day 

Are sharers in a quick decay. 


A moment do they earth adorn, 
And breathe out fragrance to the gale; 
The moment past, and they are gone, 
In fragrance doth their life exhale; 
But thus recall’d to God again 
Doth odours of the past retain. E. 
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BY MI68 LESLIE. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Next day, and many other days, were chiefly 


. devoted to seeing the most remarkable places in 


and about the great metropolis. Assisted by a 
pocket-map of London, Charles and Franklin Man- 
derfield were enabled to ramble by themselves, 
when their parents were otherwise engaged. All 
the English families with whom Mr. Manderfield 
had become previously acquainted, extended their 
civilities to his wife and children, immediately after 
their arrival; but of these families the juvenile 
branches were, with scarcely an exception, still at 
boarding-schools out of town. So our American 
boys found it more pleasant to go exploring, as they 
called it, on their own account, than to be carried 
in the coach to assist in returning the visits of grown 
persons, who thought them too young to be consi- 
dered as a part of the company; and who evidently 
regarded them according to the often-quoted adage 
that ‘‘ children should be seen, ahd not heard.”’ 

Cne morning, on promising that their explora- 
tions should not extend so far from home us usual, 
the boys were allowed to take their sisters with 
them to St. James’s Park. Charles gave his arm 
to Juliet, and Franklin took the hand of little Laura, 
who skipped gaily along, delighted with every thing 
she saw, and frequently running in advance of her 
brother, alert as he always was. 

Arrived in front of the War Office, (which build- 
ing is usually called the Horse Guards,) their at- 
tention was first attracted by the mounted sentinels, 
who, with heads erect, loaded pistols in their holsters, 
one hand grasping the bridle, and the other holding 
a drawn sabre, were stationed in large open centry- 
boxes, or rather pavilions of stone, on each side of 
the grand entrance that goes through into Parlia- 

t street. These equestrian figures, in their 
niches, were as still and motionless, both man and 
horse, and as seemingly incapable of moving a mus- 
cle, as if they were in reality effigies, carved in 
wood and painted. Franklin murmured a line from 
Shakspeare— 


“Their horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks.” 


As soon as the clock had struck eleven, the sound 
of military music was heard. Persons began to 
assemble from all parts of the park, and some came 
in from the neighbouring streets, to see the morn- 
ing parade of the King’s Foot Guards, who were 
now marching from their barracks to their ground 
in front of the war-office. 

** Really’’—said Juliet—‘‘ scarlet is a very beau- 
tiful dress for soldiers. It is so gay and billiant. I 
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must say, I like it better than our American blue.” 

** Oh! shame, shame!’’—exclaimed Franklin. 

‘*Hush’’—said Charles—‘‘remember she is a 
girl.”’ . 

** Well’’—resumed Franklin—‘‘ we have the 
pleasure of knowing that at Bunker Hill and other 
places, the dust was pretty well beaten out of the 
red-coats by men that had not even blue ones. 
Don’t you remember General Knox telling papa 
that many of our people fought at Bunker Hill in 
their waistcoats and shirt-sleeves, beside those 
that went to the battle in linen jackets and calico 
gowns, on account of the heat of the weather.”’ 

** Yes’’—replied Charles—‘‘ and you know the 
British made a song about the fight, in which they 
ridiculed the working men—”’ 

“With old straw hats upon their heads, 
And leather aprons shining.” 


This conversation seemed to attract the notice of 
an old gentleman, who stood a little behind the 
children, and whom they had not observed till he 
accosted them, saying, 

‘* Young gentlemen, excuse my speaking to you; 
but I think I cannot be mistaken in supposing you 
Americans.”’ 

** Certainly we are!’’—exclaimed both boys. 

‘SJ should be sorry if we were taken for any 
thing else’’—added Franklin. 

‘*T am glad to find we look like Americans’’— 
said C Hiliffes. 

‘* At leastgou talk like Americans’’—remarked 
the old gentleman. 

‘*T am one too’’—said Laura, turning her beau- 
tiful little head, and looking up at the stranger, who 
bent his eyes benignly upon her, gazing long and 
earnestly, till hers modestly sunk beneath his look 
of intense interest. 

Twice the stranger drew his hand across his 
brow, then walked away, taking out his handker- 
chief. In afew moments he returned, and said to 
Charles— 

‘*Forgive me again; but may I be allowed to ask 
in what part of America is your home. Do you 
come from Boston?”’ 

‘* No’? —replied Charles— ‘‘ we are Philadel- 
phians. But my father has visited Boston, and seen 
Griffin’s wharf where we destroyed the tea, and 
Faneuil Hall, where we made our first great speeches, 
and Bunker Hill, where we fought our first great 
fight.”’ 

The old gentleman smiled, recognizing the Ame- 
rican boy in the use of the word ‘‘we,’’ when re- 
ferring to the deeds enacted by the founders of the 
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republic. His smile was, however, immediately 
succeeded by a look of melancholy, and he again 
turned his eyes on little Laura. 

Juliet, in a low voice, reminded her brothers that 
it could not be agreeable to an English gentleman 
to hear of the American revolution. 

‘*But, perhaps he is an American himself’’— 
whispered Charles. 

** Oh! no’’—observed Franklin, almost forgetting 
to speak in an under tone—‘‘ if he was, he would 
soon say so.”’ 

Little Laura caught the import of this low-voiced 
conversation, and in the kindness of her heart, she 
turned to the stranger, and said to him— 

‘* But for all I am an American child, I like Eng- 
land very well; and so does Juliet, very much in- 
deed. And the boys like a great many things that 
they see. Indeed, almost all. Frank, don’t you 
remember how you were delighted with the guns 


and swords in the Tower, all fixed in the shape of 


suns and moons and stars? And Charles, you know 
you praised Westminster Abbey; and said there 
was no other such place in the world. As for Juliet 
she admires even the giants at Guildhall.’’ 

The first regiment of the guards being now close 
at hand, the gentleman conducted the young Man- 
derfields to a spot from whence they could have an 
excellent view of the parade. The boys and Juliet 
tood on a bench, under a large tree, and the kind 
ger took Laura and held her up in his arms, 
at she could see over the heads of the people in 

ont; and he explained to them much that they 
were very glad to know. 

The musicians came first. ‘‘This’’—said the 
stranger, is the Duke of York’s band, the finest in 
the service. 
York is second son to the king, and commander- 
in-chief of the army. It is his march they are now 
playing.”’ 

** How beautiful it is’’—said Juliet. 

** And how inspiriting!’’—said Frank. 

‘* And how charmingly played!’’ said Charles. 

The band marched first, preceded by the drum- 
major in a magnificent uniform of scarlet and gold, 
his chapeau decorated with a profusion of feathers, 
and in his hand he waved a large gold-headed cane 
with which he marked the time. Then came two 
tall noble-looking Moors in splendid oriental dresses 
of white and silver with full muslin trowsers, and 
vests of scarlet velvet adorned with silver fringe 
and tassels. On their heads were white muslin 
turbans with lofty plumes fastened by brilliant cres- 
cents. One of these dark musicians carried an ele- 
gant tambourine, striking it gracefully with the back 
of his hand, rolling his finger along the parchment, 
ringing its melodious bells, and at times whirling 
the fantastic and animating instrument far above 
his head. The other African played the cymbals, 
which were bright as mirrors, and shone in the sun- 
beams like plates of entire silver. Sometimes he 
struck them behind his back, swaying with them 
sometimes to one side and then to the other; and 
again in a moment they were glancing and glitter- 
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ing high above his turban, as he seemed almost to 
throw them up in the air and catch them ere they 
descended. Yet, though he flourished them all the 
time, he sounded them only at intervals, striking 
their polished edges vertically together, and pro- 
ducing their full martial tones with a touch so light 
and skilful that their music might well be called 
“the loud cymbals’ song.”’” There was none of 
that clash or clank that renders these romantic in- 
struments with their wild oriental associations, a 
discord rather than an improvement to a military 
band, as is usual in America, where, in general, 
they are made to keep up an incessant monotonous 
clatter without regard te time or tune. The parade 
was now formed; the officers came to the front and 
drew their swords, and the band marched along the 
line, playing Rule Britannia. 

The children were delighted with the parade; the 
girls particularly admiring the officers, and the boys 
the music, which concluded with the Downfall of 
Paris, as the soldiers marched off in quick time. 

3oys’’—said Laura—‘‘do you think there could 
ever be war without killing? Because, if there 
could, I should like you to be officers.’’ 

Her brothers informed her that there could be no 
war without fighting, and no battle without killing. 

‘* But, why not?’’—said the little girl. ‘If, be- 
fore they began to fight, all the soldiers would agree 
to give each other only little soft taps, and slight 
cuts, and to shoot their guns so far off that the balls 
could not hit any body. Then we might have all 
the beautifulness of war without any of its dread- 
fulness.”’ 

“Its beautifulness’’—said the old gentleman—“‘‘is 
the painted mask that conceals the deformity of its 
dreadfulness from those who only see as much of 
the accompaniments of war as we have seen just 
now. ‘Take away the uniform, the accoutrements, 
the waving colours, the martial music, and all ‘the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance,’ and strip the prac- 
tice of war to its naked horrors, and I believe that 
none would voluntarily engage in it. War, under 
any pretext whatever, produces, and must produce, 
such a vast amount of suffering, such destruction of 
life and property, such devastation, such ruin; its 
track is so marked with blood and tears, that no- 
thing can justify this ever terrible mode of settling 
the quarrels of nations.”’ 

‘* But, of course, you except our war of the revo- 
lution’’—said Charles. ‘‘ There was not much 
‘pride, pomp, and circumstance’ on the American 
The British had it all on theirs. And yet 
we were the victors.”” 

‘‘Ah’’—said Franklin—‘‘it was not the glitter- 
ing of uniforms and the waving of colours, and the 
sound of drums and trumpets, that brought Putnam 
from his plough, and Morgan from the wagon.”’ 

‘*Have you ever seen Washington?’’—inquired 
the stranger. 

‘** Yes, often’’—replied all the children at once. 

‘We have seen him’’—continued Charles——‘‘fre- 
quently walking in the streets of Philadelphia. Of 
course, you know that he is president of the United 
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States. He always wears a cocked hat with a black 
cockade, and he carries a gold-headed cane with 
gold tassels. In cold weather we see him in a blue 
cloth cloak with a gold-laced collar.”’ 

‘*I know the president’s house very well’’—said 
Laura—‘‘ it is in Market street near Sixth; and it 
has crimson curtains to the front windows.”’ 

‘**We saw him every Sunday in Christ church”’ 
—said Juliet. ‘‘ The president’s pew is lined with 
crimson velvet, and there is a gilt eagle at each 
corner. He rides in a yellow carriage with white 
horses.”’ : 

‘* | wish, sir, you could see General Washington’’ 
—said Charles——‘‘ every body says he looks exactly 
like what he is: and so did Dr. Franklin. 
once took me with him when he went to visit Dr. 
Franklin.” 

‘*My dear brothers’’—observed J uliet—‘‘you for- 
get that this English gentleman may not find it plea- 
sant to hear you talking in this manner of our Ame- 
rican great men.”’ 

‘It is—-itis’’—said the stranger, warmly. ‘“Those 
men belong to the universe. ‘The whole world may 
be proud of them.”’ 





My father | 


**So we think in America’’—-replied Charles— 


**but I am very glad to hear an Englishman speak 
of them as they deserve. I hope, sir, we shall 
meet many like you.”’ 

The stranger sighed, and passed his hand across 
his forehead. He then looked at his watch, and 
said— 

**T must now leave you, my dear young friends. 
But though this is our first, I trust it will not be 
our last interview.”’ 

** Oh! no!’’—exclaimed the children—‘‘ we hope 
not, indeed. We shall be very glad to see you 
again.”’ 

The old gentleman then departed, having shaken 
each of the children by the hand, and kissed that 
of little Laura; who said, after he had left them, 
‘* This is the first time in my life that I have ever 
been treated with any respect. All other people 
kiss my mouth, as if I was still a baby, but this 
excellent old gentleman only touches my hand with 
his lips.”’ 

**I should not wonder’’—said Juliet—‘‘if he 
were a nobleman. He looks so very genteel, and 
his black suit is so very nice. Every thing he wears 
is of the finest quality. And I like to see an old 
gentleman with his hair tied and powdered, though 
I wish all the young ones would leave it off. I hope 
I may soon have a chance of seeing a young noble- 
man. I shall then have some idea how Lord Or- 
ville looked. And I wish also to meet some Brangh- 
tons.”’ 

‘** That last wish is likely to be the soonest grati- 
fied’’—observed Franklin—‘‘ I have a sort of idea 
that our landlady, Mrs. Blagden, could help you 4o 
the acquaintance of Branghtons in any quantity.”’ 

** What are Branghtons?’’ asked Laura. 

Juliet explained to her that the Branghtons were 
an amusingly ungenteel London family, introduced 
by Miss Burney into her admirable novel of Evelina: 
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and Laura hoped to be soon ‘‘ big enough’’ to read 
novels. 

They passed up the Bird Cage Walk, as it is 
called, from an old custom that was formerly ob- 
served of hanging cages of singing-birds among the 
boughs of its fine trees; and then stopped a few 
moments to look at Buckingham House, the palace 
of the queen, and the actual residence of the royal 
family, when in London: the old dark prison-look- 
ing palace, called St. James’s, which stands on the 
other side of the park, being only used on state oc- 
casions, such as the levees of the king, and drawing- 
rooms of his consort. They then went round through 
Pall Mall, and came to Carlton House, the resi- 
dence of the Prince of Wales; in the colonnade of 
which they saw several curious and beautiful pea- 
cocks, entirely white; notwithstanding which, the 
eyes in their tail-feathers were perfectly distinct, 
the plumage looking as if damasked. While they 
were gazing at the peacocks, a phaeton stopped at 
the grand entrance, over which was sculptured the 
royal arms of England. It was driven by a gentle- 
man, whose appearance immediately induced all 
that were passing to stop till he had alighted, and 
the words, ‘‘ The prince—the Prince of Wales’’-—- 
were passed round among the spectators. He was 
a plump, light-complexioned man, with a very high 
colour in his face; and his chin was buried beneath 
the folds of an enormous white cravat. “His features 
were handsome, (except that his nose was toos 
and he had a profusion of hair, drest in small fri 
curls at the sides and top, and platted behind, an 
turned up with a comb—-the whole being powdered, 
and but partially covered by a small round hat, 
placed very much on one side. He wore a light- 
green coat with very bright buttons, and a white 
silk waistcoat, with another of pink satin appear- 
ing from beneath it. He was followed, at a consi- 
derable distance, by two mounted grooms in scarlet 
and gold livery. Juliet was now superlatively 
happy—she had hoped only to see a lord, and now 
she saw a prince: the prince too that was one day 
to be king of England. 

The children proceeded on their walk down Pall 
Mall, slowly, for they saw so many things to look 
at, particularly the windows of the print-shops, in 
some of which they saw caricatures, where the royal 
family and the prime-minister, Mr. Pitt, were treated 
with very little ceremony. ‘These caricatures were 
easily understood, and they exhibited striking like- 
nesses of the persons represented inthem. There 
was one entitled ‘‘ Curing John Bull of the Yellow 
Fever.’’ It alluded tothe increased taxation by which 
the people were drained of their money, for the 
support of a rapacious royal family, larger in its 
numbers than any that had ever existed; and of a 
numerous band of placemen and pensioners; these 
new taxes having beer levied through the influ- 
ence of the prime-minister, and an immense sum 
having recently been granted by parliament for 
liquidating again the ever-recurring debts of the 
spendthrift Prince of Wales. In this print, John 
Bull was represented as sitting in a chair without 
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his coat, and looking very sick and yellow, while 
Pitt was bleeding him inthe arm. The blood, as it 
fell, turned into guineas, which a crowd of the per- 
sons that preyed upon the nation, were hastening 
to catch in their hats. Foremost was the Prince of 
Wales: but there was a hole in his hat, through 
which the guineas fell as fast as they dropped into it. 

Our young people returned home by way of 
Charing Cross and Whitehall, having stopped in 
the first of these streets to look at the bronze eques- 
trian statue of Charles the First, which is rendered 
perfectly black by the coal-smoke; and to gaze at 
the vast front and antique aspect of Northumberland 
House, with the great bow-window over the en- 
trance, and the huge bronze lion on the top. The 
family of the Duke of Northumberland being in 
mourning for the death of one of its members, an 
escutcheon or hatchment was, according to the cus- 
tom of the English aristocracy, placed above the 
principal window. This escutcheon was painted 
with the ancient arms of the Percys, on a large 
diamond-shaped board, edged with black and deco- 
rated with a border of death’s-heads. 

‘*How very imposing’’ —said Juliet — “‘ are all 
these things.”’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Manderfield came home, 
they found the children highly delighted with their 
walk, and having much to talk about concerning it. 
The girls, in particular, were especially eloquent in 
praise of the good old gentleman inthe handsome suit 
of black, with his satin waistcoat and knee-breeches, 
and such very smooth black silk stockings with 
gold knee-buckles and shoe-buckles, and a diamond 
pin in his very nice shirt-frill, and his well-powdered 
though scanty hair. The boys dwelt most on his 
intelligent eye, and the benevolent expression of his 
countenance, and on his pleasant voice and manner. 
And all concurred in praising his kindness to little 
Laura, who concluded that she liked him almost as 
well as she did her father. 

In the evening, to the extreme delight of the 
boys, the family went to Dibdin’s Sans Souci, as 
he called it; a large room in the Strand, fitted up 
as for an audience: himself being the only per- 
former. He was an extremely well-looking man, 
with a bright intellectual face; and his singularly 
diversified genius enabled him to write the words, 
and compose the music of his songs, and then to 
sing them admirably, accompanying himself on the 
piano. He introduced his songs, which were on very 
various subjects, by a connecting thread of recita- 
tion, in which he took occasion to advert most hap- 
pily to the news, the fashions, and the follies of the 
day. He had sporting songs, rustic songs, and sea- 
songs; all spirited, characteristic, and amusing: and 
in some there were touches of simple pathos that 





never failed to draw tears from a large portion of 


his audience. In sea-songs, he always was, and 
still is without a rival. And his ocean-melodies are 
said to have been highly instrumental in infusing 
into the English navy the spirit that made it always 
victorious in every contest with the ships of the 
other European powers. 
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Mr. Manderfield and his sons sat near the end of 
a bench; and just before the performance commenced 
Charles and Franklin espied the old gentleman of 
the park, looking about for aseat. ‘There was space 
to spare; and the boys sat closer, and with smiling 
countenances, made room for him. They held out 
their hands, which he shook cordially, and then 
availed himself of the proffered place. Charles 
whispered to his father, to inform him who was 
their new companion; and Laura leaned across to 
smile and nod at him. Presently a sort of buzz 
was heard through the room, and the eyes of all 
present were turned towards a gentleman, stout, 
ruddy, and rather young, who was found sitting 
in the midst of them, drest in a blue surtout. ‘‘That 
is the Duke of Clarence, the third son of the king,”’ 
said the stranger to the two boys. ‘‘He is in the navy, 
having commenced as a midshipman; and, while in 
that capacity, he visited America in the ship to 
which he was attached. He is much in the habit of 
going unceremoniously, and without any indication 
of his rank, to places of amusement. He walks 
about the city more frequently than he rides; and 
he is noted for standing to gaze at the windows of 
the print-shops.”’ 

‘* We saw him yesterday,”’ exclaimed Juliet, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘I recollect him perfectly. He stood 
next to me while we were looking at those carica- 
tures in Pall Mall. His coat-skirt must have touch- 
ed my frock. How I wish I had known it.”’ 

**Oh! Juliet, Juliet!’”’ —ejaculated Franklin-- 
** you will never be fit to go home to America.”’ 

The room was now quite full; and Dibdin came 
forward, and, after a short preface, commenced the 
first song, which was his highly popular ‘‘ Sailor’s 
Journal,’’ beginning—- 


“*T was post meridian, half past four, 
By signal { from Nancy parted——” 


And it was followed by several others, which were 
received with bursts of applause, in which the royal 
tar joined energetically. The eyes of Juliet were 
now almost continually turned on the Duke of Cla- 
rence, to observe what effect the songs had upon a 
prince. She made her mother observe, that when, 
in the fine sea-elegy of ‘‘ Tom Bowling,’’ most of 
the auditors involuntarily raised their eyes, and cast 
them upward at the words ‘‘ His soul is gone aloft,’’ 
the son of the king raised his eyes also. In arecess of 
the performance, the stranger of the park related to 
Charles and Franklin a little anecdote of the first 
appearance of the Duke of Clarence on board the 
ship to which he had been recently appointed a 
midshipman. He was regarded with much curiosity 
by the sailors assembled on the forward-deck; and 
one of them was heard to say to a messmate, over 
whose shoulders he was gazing at the young prince: 

** Jack—Jack—the king’s son has got no man- 
ners. He don’t pull off his hat to the captain.”’ 

‘*Pho! you fool!’’—replied the other—‘‘ where 
should he get manners, when he has never been at 
sea before?”’ 

The boys, however, were highly pleased, and 
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Juliet almost enraptured, when, after the perform- 
ance was over, and Dibdin had made his final bow 
to the audience, the Duke of Clarence stepped up to 
the talented minstrel, shook hands with him heartily, 
and complimented him warmly on his songs, and on 
their well-deserved popularity in the navy. 

The duke turned to withdraw, every one bowing 
as he passed along, and he returning the bows right 
and left. Mr. Manderfield was preparing to accost 
the old gentleman of the park, and thank him for 
his civilities to the children, when they saw that he 
had already quitted his seat, and that the Duke of 
Clarence had stopped to talk to him with a fami- 
liarity that denoted a previous acquaintance. 

**Oh! look, look’’—exclaimed Juliet—‘‘and now 
the duke has taken his arm, and they have left the 
room together. Oh! the good old gentleman must 
be a very great lord. He certainly must—I wish 
there was a law obliging all noblemen to wear their 
stars always, that they might be known as soon as 
seen. It is so hard for us poor Americans to be 
obliged to find them out. 

**Poor Americans!’’—said Franklin-—‘‘poor Ame- 
ricans, indeed! Why are we obliged to find them 
Oh! Juliet, Juliet, what shall we do with 


out? 
you.’ 

**And to think’’—continued Juliet—‘‘ that this 
good old lord, for I am sure he is one, has held 
Laura in his arms. Laura, which hand did he kiss?”’ 

Laura looked at both her hands, but could not 
recollect. 

It would occupy too much space were we to re- 
late the numerous times when the Manderfield 
children met the stranger in their walks. If their 
parents were along, he avoided joining them, always 
passing on, and merely recognizing the young peo- 
ple by a bow and a smile. But, if they were alone, 
he immediately came forward to meet them, or 
hastened to overtake them, and he never failed to 
do them some little service, or some act of kind- 
ness, in addition to the entertaining and useful in- 
formation that he gave them upon all subjects in 
which they took interest. Still they did not learn 
his name; neither did he inquire that of their father. 
With the names of the children, he, of course, be- 
came familiar from hearing them address each 
other. But little Laura remembered that the good 
old lord, as they now termed him, frequently forgot, 
and called her Emma. 

One day, Mrs. Blagden came up to the drawing- 
room, just after breakfast, and with many curtsies, 
begged that Mr. and Mrs. Manderfield, and the two 
young gentlemen, and the two young ladies would 
do her the favour of taking a drop of tea, and a bit 
of supper with her that evening, as she was going 
to have a little company, (it being her birth-day,) 
and that Mr. Knight was to be there. Mr. and 
Mrs. Manderfield declined the invitation, being en- 
gaged to dine out, and to go afterwards to the Ita- 
lian opera. 

‘‘Dear me’’ -—said Mrs. Blagden—‘‘ how tire- 


I declare I 


some it is that you should be engaged. 


am monstrous sorry. I would put off my company, 
but this is the only hevening we can have Mr. 
Knight. He is in such demand that it is ardly pos- 
sible to catch him; and he is engaged out hevery 
night but this fora month to come. And when he 
is caught he’s worth his weight in goold.”’ 

‘*In what way,’’ asked Mr. Manderfield. 

‘* Why he’s the funniest man in all Lunnon. He 
makes hevery body die a laughing. And to see 
him in the day time you would not think there was 
any fun in him. He is all the time a rambling 
about hevery where, in hall kinds of places, taking 
his hobservations quietly, that he may collect astock 
of fun for night. There han’t a part of the town that 
he isn’t to be found in. He’s very fond of children, 
and watches all their ways, and can hact a child to 
the life.’’ 

The Manderfield children looked at each other in 
silence. 

‘* But do, pray’’—continued Mrs. Blagden—“ do, 
pray, let the young persons give us their company 
if we cannot have yours. It will be as good as a 
play to them to see Mr. Knight.”’ 

The children again looked at each other. 

Mrs. Blagden continued her entreaties, and the 
parents hesitated till they found that the children 
were really very desirous of joining the party, and 
they finally gave their permission, except for Laura, 
whom they considered too young. 

‘*To be sure’’—said Mrs. Blagden—‘ it is not 
the thing for little misses like her to keep late hours, 
and sit up to supper. They’d soon be knocked up, 
if they were to pursue that. But, once ina while, 
I don’t see how it could urt her. And we are going 
to have some highsters, which 1 suppose must be 
quite curosities to persons from America. Did you 
hever see any highsters, my dear.”’ 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ replied Laura, not knowing that 
highsters meant oysters; ‘‘ but, indeed, I should be 
very glad to see some. Dear father—dear mother 
—you know I have kept some very late hours since 
I have been in England, and I have sat up to supper 
twice; and it always seemed to do me good instead 
of harm. Do let me go to Mrs. Blagden’s party. I 
will keep very wide awake—indeed I will.’’ 

‘**T defy any one to be sleepy where Mr. Knight 
is’’—said Mrs. Blagden. He hoften goes to St. 
James’s park to ear the band, and to learn how to 
be a drum, and an orn, and all sorts of hinstruments. 
And then he does them to the life, where he’s hasked 
out of hevenings. They say his ryal ighness, the 
Duke of Clarence, eard him once, and halmost split 
his sides a laughing. His ryal ighness an’t a bit 
proud, for all he’s a prince: and they do say he got 
quite sociable with Mr. Knight.”’ 

The children’s glances at each other were now 
more expressive than ever. 

Finally, litthe Laura was made very happy by re- 
ceiving permission to be present at Mrs. Blagden’s 
party: and their landlady took her leave, highly 
gratified. 

(To be continued.) 
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To bed I went, my mind deeply impressed with 
the precarious state of my friend’s health, and won- 
dering that he could think of matrimony at his time 
of life; but I could not but admit that in Mrs. Bell 
he had made a judicious choice. She was neither 
too young to make it wholly absurd, nor yet too 
old to be incapacitated from serving him, and, as 
for that lovely daughter, thought I, if I know any 
thing of physiology, or psychology, or craniology, 
(lawyers are fond of hard words,) she deserves all 
that can be done for her. I tried to compose my- 
self to sleep, but the supper was continually before 
me; I wished I had resisted the temptation, and 
made sundry moral reflections, such as when the 
animal nature gets the upper hand, the spiritual 
must suffer. I felt as a drunkard must feel, if he 
ever returns to any glimpses of his moral nature, 
or of his soul, that cannot die, however he may 
abuse, degrade, or trample it under foot.- Like 
phosphoric fire, it cannot be quenched, but must 
live for ever and ever, and bear all the self-inflicted 
torments of sin. And how much is the epicure or 
glutton raised above him? All who give predomi- 
nance to the animal nature over the spiritual, de- 
grade themselves to a level with the brute creation. 

I began fully to realize these truths. I detested 
the whole race of pies and puddings, and actually 
went to sleep parodying the words of Shakspeare,— 
** Give them to the dogs.”’ 

The slumbers of indigestion are not very refresh- 
ing. I know not how long I had slept, when I felt 
something grappling at my throat. I tried to speak, 
to call, but could not utter a sound. At length the 
agony ceased, I saw the housekeeper standing by 
the side of my bed, she beckoned me, the scene 
changed, my host was stretched before me, sense- 
less—strange to tell, the feast of the evening before 
was piled up on his bed—dough-nuts, or fried nuts, 
were descending like flakes of snow. I remember- 
ed no more, my senses failed me! 

In the morning I was awakened by the bright 
sun shining in at my windows. I started up. Was 
it alladream? thought I, or have such things passed? 
I dressed as quickly as possible, and stepping across 
the entry, opened the parlour door. There sat my 
friend looking wan and pale; but much better than 
I left him the evening before. I shook hands with 
him, with an emotion which he must have thought 
disproportionate to the occasion. It was all adream, 
then; I had struggled fearfully with the nightmare. 

** My good madam,”’ said I to the housekeeper, 
deferentially, remembering how soon she was to 
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be the mistress, ‘‘be so kind as to let me have a 
cup of black tea, and a dyspepsia biscuit.’’ In spite 
of urgency, I confined myself to this repast, and felt 
well again. 

It was a fine clear morning; the fields and woed- 
lands were covered with the white robe, and the 
spire of the village church was visible in the dis- 
tance, with its glittering vane. How strange! to put 
a weathercock on a church! It is to be hoped there 
is nothing emblematical in it—that our religious 
opinions are not to change with every breath of 
wind. It was a beautiful winter prospect, the young 
men were out, shovelling away the snow; all looked 
healthy and vigorous, but my poor friend. There 
he sat with his asthmatic cough, his pale face, his 
feeble articulation. I had now opportunity to ob- 
serve the depredations time and indisposition had 
made upon his outward man, and I had a strong 
presentiment that his days were drawing to a close. 
This idea made me eager to do all he wished, and 
I became earnest to promote his matrimonial plan. 
In Mrs. Bell he would secure a good and faithful 
nurse, and she a maintenance. After breakfast I 
broached the subject, for I saw my friend felt awk- 
ward. 

‘‘Upon the whole,’’ said I, ‘‘ you judge wisely, 
to secure so faithful and kind a friend as Mrs. Bell.’’ 

** Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘ she will be to me like an own 
mother.”’ 

‘* An own mother!”’ but he was evidentiy in his 
second infancy—that was no affair of mine, if the 
good woman chose to marry him. 

‘*T wish you,”’ said he, ‘‘to draw up a paper, 
giving my whole estate to Susan, after my death, 
and an annuity to Mrs. Bell, which, at her death, 
is to be continued to her only son.”’ 

‘This is truly generous,’’ said I, to them, ‘‘ but 
you have poor relations who have rationally sup- 
posed they should be remembered in your will.”’ 

‘*T shall recommend them to Susan’s care,’’ said 
he, ‘‘she and her mother must sign the papers.”’ 

I combatted this determination, as I believed my- 
self in duty bound, as it appeared to me an evi- 
dence of his decaying powers, to cut off his near 
relations; but he would listen to no objection, and I 
set seriously about the work. It often struck me 
that there was a strange confusion in his mind. 
Sometimes he seemed to confound mother and 
daughter together, and then there were allusions to 
the son, as if he bound himself to some conditions 
or obligation. 

Finally, the paper seemed to meet his views, and 
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he desired the mother and daughter might be sum- 
moned. 

**You now see,”’ said he, in the mean time, 
‘*why I said my waiting made a great difference. 
Susan is several years younger than myself; indeed 
she probably was not born when we were coming 
forward into life.’’ 

‘* Probably not,’’ said I, a little sarcastically, 
which passed without notice. 

‘*Then of course,’’ continued he, ‘‘she could 
not have been my wife.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said I. ‘* But time brings us nearer to a 
level, and Mrs. Bell, who I suppose is near sixty, 
is a very suitable age for you.”’ 

** Mrs. Bell!’’ he exclaimed. 
I am going to marry her!”’ 

‘*Who then?”’ said I, astonished in my turn. 

** Why, her daughter, Susan, to be sure.”’ 

I threw down my pen, and sat motionless. The 
mother and daughter entered. I turned with ill- 
disguised indignation towards them. This merce- 
nary wretch is willing to sacrifice her daughter for 
money, thought I, and the daughter is not much 
better. Yet, as I looked at their pale, woe-begone 
faces, and the traces of tears on their cheeks, my 
I read the pa- 


’ 


** You don’t think 


indignation was somewhat abated. 
pers, as I was desired. 

‘* This gentleman,”’ said my host, ‘‘is a lawyer 
and a justice of the peace, and will marry us, my 
beloved Susan, this very day--the publishment is 
out.”’ 

An involuntary groan escaped from her lips. 

** Are you willing,’’ said I, addressing the young 
girl, ‘‘ to marry this man on these conditions?”’ 

** Read the clause again,’’ said she. I read the 
paper to her. 

She turned to my host, ‘‘ the release is not fully 
expressed, I will not sign the paper.”’ 

He was somewhat embarrassed. ‘‘I have not 
told the gentleman all the circumstances. I thought 
you would not like to have me, my dear, sweet 
Susan.”’ 

‘* Then I must tell him myself,’’ said she; ‘‘I 
must see him alone.”’ 

She took me to another room. There she seemed 
to lose her self-command, and broke into a violent 
flood of tears. 

** Really, madam,”’ said I, coldly, ‘‘as far as 
wealth goes, you will be abundantly supplied, and 
yet I do not see any signs of a happy bride.”’ 

** You little know,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what has 
led me to this measure. Wealth is valueless to me. 
Get but his solemn, irrevocable promise, without 
this horrible sacrifice, and I will bless you with my 
latest breath. For God’s sake prevail on him,to re- 
linquish the fatal proof at any rate, and then,’’ added 
she, with assumed calmness, ‘‘I care not what 
comes. I shall not long survive it—let it go on.”’ 

**Indeed,”’ said I, ‘‘ things must not go on till I 
understand what you allude to—this mystery must 
be explained.”’ 

‘Tt is told in a few words,” said she, mournfully. 
‘Two years since my mother was prevailed on to 
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take this place as housekeeper—she worked hard 
for a living, and in many respects it was a change 
for the better. Soon after we came, your friend 
talked to me like a lover. It was a source of amuse- 
ment to us all—particularly my only brother, who 
was near my own age, and the darling of both my 
mother and myself. He became acquainted with a 
dissolute set of young men. They learnt from him 
our situation, and he was persuaded by them to forge 
your friend’s name to a check for a large sum of 
money. He was detected, and if the prosecution 
goes on he will be condemned to the state-prison. 
The rest you may conjecture. O, sir,’’ said sh_, 
with clasped hands, and streaming eyes, ‘‘ it is not 
money I want; to save my brother, I am willing 
to make this sacrifice—a sacrifice which implicates 
my bounden promise to another whom I have loved 
from childhood. See that all is fairly done, and I 
will not hesitate; let us return—lI only call on you, 
in the name of God, to have this business legally 
executed, and my brother safe.”’ 

** My poor child,’’ said I, ‘‘ let me first try whe- 
ther I cannot prevail on my friend to relinquish this 
preposterous union. You admit that your brother 
has done the deed. Does it not deserve punish- 
ment? Let it fall upon him. 
from it, you may do him a far greater injury than 
kindness.”’ 

**O no,” said she, ‘‘ I know him well. It would 


make him desperate, and destroy my poor mother. 
, 


By screening him 


There are circumstances which mitigate his crime.’ 

‘*T believe it,’’ said I, interrupting her, ‘‘we are 
neither demons nor angels. I trust there are always 
mitigations of crime; but we do not sometimes dis- 
God sees all, and with him rests the 
final judgment. Remain here, I will send your 
mother to you. I trust you have both learned where 
to seek consolation and direction.” 

I returned, fortified with new strength, to my 
poor superannuated friend. I represented the misery 
he would draw upon himself and Susan by the mar- 
riage. I told him it was a godlike attribute to par- 
don those who have wronged us; but not for selfish 
purposes. It was a double offence to screen the 
offender from punishment, and make his innocent 
sister the victim. 

This last idea he could not understand, and I did 
not dwell upon it; for I found I had not a stony 
heart to deal with. He often melted into tears, and 
at last said, ‘‘ throw the papers into the fire.’’ I 
willingly did it. It was soon settled that he should 
withdraw all prosecution of the young man, on con- 
dition that he went immediately on a whaling voy- 
age, which would give him three years of labour, 
and I hoped of penitence. I determined to see this 
part of the business executed, for I felt that I had 
taken a somewhat painful responsibility on myself. 

Mrs. Bell and Susan were then called; I told the 
latter she had lost a fortune, but her brother was 
saved from the state prison. It would be difficult 
to describe their gratitude. Mrs. Bell promised 
never to leave him, and Susan, that she would be a 
devoted child and servant. , 


cern them. 
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There was a great change in the deportment of 
my friend, after this affair was settled. He felt as 
if he had done a virtuous action; and, I have no 
doubt, considered himself a hero. 

After dinner I left him to his nap, and took a 
long walk through the snow. When I returned I 
found him with his desk before him. He had de- 
termined to give Mrs. Bell and Susan an annuity 
for life. ‘‘ As to the rest of my estate, I shall not 
trouble myself about it,’’ said he, ‘‘it may go among 
my relations as the law directs.’’ 

The deeds were executed at once. I partoook 
of the light-heartedness of my friend; for, if I had 
not done a great action, I had at least prevented a 
foolish, if not a criminal one. I had now leisure to 
talk calmly and quietly with my friend, and I de- 
termined to improve the opportunity to the utmost; 
but where was the mind that once animated his 
discourse. I found him approaching second child- 
hood. Sometimes he would make an observation 
that roused me to effort. Indeed, I once undertook 
to prove to him some position of political economy. 
I did it in a lawyerlike manner, with my right fore 
finger laid on the palm of my left hand. I have 
some talent at argument. He heard me out in si- 
lence. After I had allowed him time to weigh my 
argument, I pressed him for a reply. He looked 
up with an insipid smile, and said, he ‘‘ was not 
attending, and he would thank me to say it over 
again.”’ 

Say it over again! I, who had spoken with the 
eloquence of a Demosthenes! I felt convinced that 
I was talking to the body not the mind of my friend. 
Those who have experienced such a conviction, 
will understand what a strange, painful sensation 
accompanies it. We are continually deluded by 
some passing remark, and again and again cherish 
the idea that we are comprehended. But the hard- 
est trial was yet to come. 

‘‘T have been thinking,”’ said the poor old man, 
in the evening, ‘‘ that I had better marry Mrs. Bell; 
you know you thought it was a good thing. Susan 
was a little too young, and the mother is a little too 
old. You know we cannot have every thing just as 
we wish.”’ 

‘*That is true,”’ 
the matter to-night. It is nine o’clock. 
been a busy day—it is time for us to go to bed. 


said I, ‘‘but we won’t discuss 
This has 


To-morrow I must be off.”’ 
‘*T should like to have you marry us before you 


go. 


‘‘We will settle it to-morrow. If you and Mrs. 
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Bell agree, I shall not oppose it.’” We parted for 
the night, with the utmost cordiality; upon the 
whole I was well pleased with my old friend; I 
perceived that his moral sensibilities could be awak- 
ened as children’s are; but the comparison went 
no further; while theirs may be cultivated and 
brought to excellence, his were but the last dying 
gleams of daylight. 

On this second night, I retired to my room with 
a different set of feelings from those of the night 
before. The day had been a healthy one, the powers 
of my mind and body in mutual exercise. I had 
used a rational degree of act:~ity, and resisted all 
the allurements of my friend’s hospitable table. 
I now looked again upon the wintry prospect. ‘The 
moon had just risen, and seemed to sleep tranquilly 
on the hills of snow. God’s spirit was abroad. It 
reigned in the stillness of night. My poor friend 
had often gazed on these scenes in the strength of 
manhood—now how changed! but I trusted in the 
goodness of the Creator to rekindle in other worlds 
the undying soul. In this frame of mind I retired 
to bed—a deep and healthy sleep came over me— 
yet, in the dead of night, again the housekeeper 
stood before me. She held a light and spoke,— 
‘*O, sir, pray come to your poor friend.’”’ It was 
no dream now. I hastened te the chamber—one 
glance sufficed—it was all over!—he had passed 
from life to death without a struggle. 

‘There was nothing left for me to do. How little 
had I expected when I came, in the snow-storm, 
that I was to receive lessons of life, death, and 
immortality. My days in the city were busy, 
bustling ones. I had been summoned to this place 
to contemplate the decaying powers, and see them 
end in the last quiet stillness of death. And could 
this be all? My reason and my conscience said, 
‘‘no,’’ Nature and revelation spoke with one voice, 
on the great theme of man’s future being. 

As the day dawned, I looked on the serene fea- 
tures of my friend; the traces of age were greatly 
obliterated. Many testimonies of his benevolence 
and uprightness arose to my mind. I felt that the 
night had passed away, and the eternal morning 
had arisen. If ever a visit in the country was sa- 
lutary, it was this. It had left impressions never 
to be forgotten. 

Susan has since married her first and only love. 
The young man, Bell, is still on his voyage to the 
north-west coast; but a letter has been received, 
which fills his mother’s and sister’s heart with hope 
of his penitence and reformation. 






































THE MAN WITH TWO STRINGS TO HIS BOW. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


‘*Atways, my dear Ned, always be sure and 
have two strings to your bow,”’ was among the last 
exhortations of old Simon Plausible to his only 
son and heir. 

Ned did not require any such advice; for it had 
long been one of the leading articles of his moral 
code. He began the practice of it in the nursery; 
and continued it through life. The maxim always 
came in play, at every step of any consequence 
which he took. When a boy at the Rev. Mr. Drub- 
ber’s seminary, the class to which he belonged were 
on one occasion undergoing an examination ir Vir- 
gil. A distribution of medals depended upon the 
result, and some of the dignitaries of the city were 
present. Ned had studied that portion of the Geor- 
gics in which he and his companions were to be 
tried, with great assiduity, until, as he believed, he 
was perfect in every verse. 

“‘It is the best policy, however,”’ said Ned to 
himself, ‘‘ to have two strings to one’s bow. I may 
as well take my printedtranslation with me. I can 
keep it snug in my jacket pocket, and if I find Iam 
likely to stick at any passage, I can just glance at 
the English version, and recover myself.’’ 

Now it is probably among the juvenile reminis- 
cences of my readers, that the act of bringing a 
printed or written translation to recitation is a high 
penal offence on the part of a school-boy. Our friend 
Ned did not require any such aid. He had an ex- 
cellent memory, and was a hard student, —what his 
rivals called ‘‘a dig.’’ In the present instance he 
had made himself thoroughly perfect in those pas- 
sages of the great Latin author, which were to be 
construed by the class. But Ned thought it best to 
have two strings to his bow. What was the result? 

He had passed triumphantly through his exami- 
nation without once having occasion to take a clan- 
destine peep at his English version. He had won 
the topmost place in his class; and now awaited in 
victorious expectation the delivery of the medals. 
Already were they glistening, with their blue silk 
ribbons attached, in the hands of one of the com- 
mittee, when a hateful little usher, whom the boys 
had nicknamed ‘‘ old Dot-and-carry-one,”’ from an 
impediment in his gait, started up, and throwing 
back the collar of his coat, and fixing his thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat, bowed to Dr. Drub- 
ber and the committee, and remarked, that with 
their permission he would put a question or two to 
Master Plausible. 

Supposing that the interrogatory would relate to 
the parsing of some sentence or the scanning of 
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some line, Ned came forward with a confident smirk 
to where Mr. Dot-and-carry-one was standing. The 
latter assumed a diabolical smile as he witnessed the 
assured and self-complacent demeanour of his victim. 

** Allow me to inquire, sir,’’ said the usher, 
‘* whether that is not a translation of the Georgics, 
which I see protruding from your pocket?”’ 

‘** This, sirt’’ asked Ned, with a faint smile, pull- 
ing forth a small almanac from a side-pocket, and 
attempting to thrust into concealment the obtrusive 
translation—‘‘this is nothing but an al-l-l-manac. 
It is very useful, you see, sir, for’’— 

** Oh, I don’t doubt it in the least,’’ interrupted 
the usher. ‘‘ But I had reference to those printed 
sheets—there—not in your pantaloon pocket, but in 
your jacket.”’ 

** Oh, these!”’ said Ned, crumbling some of the 
loose leaves in his hand, and bending a compas- 
sionate and somewhat derisive smile upon the usher, 
‘*these I placed there for wadding. My father, sir, 
has given me permission to go on to Long Island 
this afternoon, a-shooting.”’ 

** Ah, indeed! Pray let me examine the quality 
of the wadding you use. I am a sportsman myself 
sometimes.”’ 

Poor Ned turned pale, and began to tremble. But 
he was fertile in subterfuges; and he replied, ‘‘ The 
fact is, sir, that being the owner of an old transla- 
tion of Virgil, and not wishing to be tempted to re- 
fer to it in my studies, I tore it up for the purpose I 
have mentioned.”’ 

The excuse would not answer. 
usher insisted upon seeing the sheets. 
at length produced and found to correspond with that 
portion of the Georgics upon which the class were 
engaged. Master Plausible not only lost the medal, 
which would have been his, but he was disgraced 
before the whole school, including the examining 
committee. This was one of the results of his kav- 
ing two strings to his bow. But the circumstance 
did not cause him to abandon his favourite policy. 

On quitting college, it became necessary that he 
should choose a profession; for his father had died 
and left him nothing but the advice contained in the 
old proverb, which we have seen him carry into 
practice. Ned’s tastes and predilections led him to 
decide in favour of devoting himself to the law. But 
he had an uncle, who was a physician, and who 
offered to educate him gratuitously. The conse- 
quence was, that our hero determined to study law 
and medicine at one and the same time, in short, to 
have two strings to his bow; because, said he to 
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himself, if I find clients are scarce, I can then easily 
turn doctor. 

But when, at the termination of three years, he 
was admitted to practise at the bar, he discovered 
to his astonishment that all the persons from whom 
he solicited business, seemed to have the impression 
that his medical qualifications exceeded his legal. 
Ned was always of an accommodating disposition; 
and, finding that popular prejudice seemed to run in 
favour of his Esculapian talents, he informed his 
friends and the public that in obedience to their 
wishes he had turned physician. But it would not 
do. Those who had doubted his legal attainments 
were far more distrustful of his medical skill. He 
was looked upon as neither fish nor flesh—neither 
lawyer nor doctor. In vain, acting upon his favour- 
ite principle, did he advertise that he treated patients 
both hommopathically and alopathically, as they 
might wish. During a whole year, that his sign 
was hung out, but a solitary patient came to his 
office, and she was an old woman, who called to in- 
quire the way to Dr. Mott’s. 

Failing in his professional attempts, he directed 
his attention to politics. He did not lack what the 
French call a flux de bouche, which in John Bull’s 
less refined tongue, may be rendered, gift of the 


gab. His debut at Tammany Hall was immensely 
successtul. A few catch-words were occasionally 


heard overtopping the level and inaudible portion of 
his speech, and these never failed to bring down 
acclamations of applause. Had any one attempted 
to report the harangue, he would have had to trust 
to his imagination for all the words that filled up the 
interstices between the following: ‘‘ heroes of *76— 
bone and muscle of the land—New Orleans—silk- 
stocking gentry—our democratic brethren—W ater- 
loo defeat—Federalism—Federal aristocrats—nail 
our flag to the mast—victory is ours.”’ 

On the strength of these very original and em- 
phatic phrases, (for they constituted the whole of 
his speech that could be distinctly heard), Ned ac- 
quired quite a reputation—in the newspapers. He 
soon began to be regarded politically as a rising 
young man; and some influential members of his 
party even canvassed the propriety of giving him the 
nomination to Congress. Unluckily for Ned, at 
this moment an agent of the opposite party ventured 
to sound the depths of his political fidelity by inti- 
mating to him that if he would quit his Tammany 
friends for the Whigs, the latter would reward him 
for his apostacy by sending him as their representa- 
tive to Washington. 

‘*Tt is always safest to have two strings to one’s 
bow,”’’ said Ned to himself, as he reflected upon the 
proposal. ‘‘If Tammany doesn’t nominate me, the 
Whigs will, if I will only join them. My best 
course is, to keep good friends with the managers 
on both sides, and so, if I am dropped by one, the 
other will take me up. Ay, that will be my true 
policy—to stand ready to jump either side of the 
fence.’’ And, congratulating himself upon his as- 
tuteness, Ned undertook to avail himself of the 
favourable intentions of both parties in regard to the 
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nomination. But he who attempts to sit upon two 
stools is likely to fall to the ground; and Ned’s ex- 
perience verified the proverb; for Tammany, on 
learning that he was tampering with the enemy, 
repudiated him, and the Whigs, though generally 
too lenient towards apostates, refused to receive him 
into their ranks in any capacity but that of a subal- 
tern. 

His political plans having failed utterly, Ned, as 
a last resort to means for advancing his fortunes, 
resolved upon matrimony. To give him his due, 
he was a man of personable exterior and captivating 
address. Few could make their way in society more 
adroitly than he. But he was by no means infallible. 
Through a too precipitate confidence in his success, 
he encountered three or four flat refusals from young 
ladies who were regarded as extremely ‘‘eligible.’’ 
These rebuffs taught him caution and humility; and 
he changed his tactics. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon him at length. At 
one of the brilliant balls, which at late hours on 
winter nights startle the pedestrian in Broadway, by 
the sound of music and feet that beat the floor in the 
hall of the Washington Hotel—at one of those select 
and refined assemblies—Ned sought, and, without 
much difficulty, procured an introduction to the 
daughter of a retired victualler; and as we cannot at 
this moment distinctly recall her name, we will, for 
convenience sake, designate her as Miss Cutlet. 
She was young, pretty and blooming; but her great 
charm, at least in Ned’s eyes, lay in the fact that 
she was heiress to some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. What though her hands and feet were ap- 
parently made rather for use than ornament! What 
though a sight of the extraordinary style of hair 
dressing to which she seemed to be partial would 
have given the immortal Grandjean a violent attack 
of dyspepsia? What though Mademoiselle Armand 
would have fainted at the spectacle of her tournure? 
Put these frivolous objections in one scale and her 
Butcher’s and Drover’s bank stock in the other, and 
who would doubt that the objections would kick the 
beam? 

As for Ned, the subject did not admit of a ques- 
tion in his mind. After a discreet courtship of a 
month’s duration, he made an avowal to the lady of 
the desperate state of his affections, and received in 
return her consent to become Mrs. Plausible. And 
now there seemed nothing but smooth sailing for 
Ned. He had nothing to do but go through a very 
simple, and by no means fatiguing ceremony, slip 
a cheap gold ring on his bride’s finger, and then he 
could walk into old Cutlet’s house, hang up his hat, 
and take no thought for the morrow what he should 
eat, or where he should lodge, or wherewithal he 
should be clothed. 

Such seemed the fate in store for our hero. Alas! 
we know not what mockery the future may make of 
our plans. And yet, 


“Look into those they call unfortunate, 
And, nearer viewed, you’!1 find they’ve been unwise.” 


In an evil hour Ned visited Philadelphia on some 
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small business for his intended father-in-law. As 
he was promenading Chestnut Street, he met an 
old classmate, who had risen to distinction at the 
bar by exclusive and unremitted devotion to his pro- 
fession. 

‘* What, Ned! Is it you? I am glad to see you,”’ 
exclaimed the Philadelphian. 

** Ha! Fred! How are you? De- 
lighted to take you by the hand again!”’ 

‘*When did you arrive in the city, and where 
have you put up? And why the deuce didn’t you 
come and bivouac with me in Spruce Street?’ 

“I arrived last night—put up at Jones’s—and 
didn’t bivouac upon you for various reasons, the 
first of which was, that I didn’t know you lived in 
the city—the second’’— 

**T will hear the rest another time,’’ replied 
Clingstone. ‘‘ But, my dear fellow, you must dine 
with me to-day. I wish to introduce you to my 
wife, who is very fond of questioning my old class- 
mates. Besides, now I think of it, a beautiful girl 
will be our guest—a Miss Hope—did you ever see 
her?’’ 

** Not as I recollect.” 

‘Well, she is an heiress, besides being very 
pretty. A hundred thousand in her own right is the 
very least that she can call her own.”’ 

‘* A hundred thousand?”’ 

** And no mistake!"’ 

**In her own right?”’ 

‘* Aye; most unquestionably in her own right. 
But perhaps you are married?” 

“ Ne” 

** Engaged?”’ 

“Ahem! N—n—n—no!”’ 

The ‘‘ no’’ stuck in Ned's throat, but he gave it 
utterance. And what was his object in prevaricat- 
ing? He himself hardly knew, for he had not had 
time to mature any decided plan. Perhaps it was 
his evil genius, with the two strings to his bow, 
who prompted him to the act. 

Ned dined that day with his friend Clingstone, 
and was introduced to Miss Hope. What acontrast 
as to personal appearance and demeanour, did she 
present in our hero’s eyes to the victualler’s daugh- 
ter! Beautiful and well-bred, there was another 
advantage which she possessed over her Bowery 
rival—her property was in her own right, and not 
contingent upon the whims, physical and mental, of 
a close-fisted and capricious father. Clingstone took 
his newly-found classmate to a party that night, and 
there the latter again found Miss Hope. Ned soon 
discovered that a number of suitors of by no means 
contemptible pretensions were in her train; and, as 
fortune would have it, the lady manifested a very 
decided partiality for himself. This was embarrass- 
ing. Should he take advantage of the favourable 
impression he had produced, and follow it up, not- 
withstanding his oaths of fealty to Miss Cutlet? 

Ned looked long and intently at this many-sided 
question. Miss Cutlet-was too valuable a prize to 
part with lightly, for she was an only daughter, and 
her father was reputed to be a millionaire. But then 
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the old fellow might live these twenty years, or 
marry his housekeeper, and have a number of ‘* lit- 
tle responsibilites’’ to share hjs estate; and then, if 
we may borrow our hero’s expressive language, 
‘*he would cut up lean.”’ 

On the other hand, Miss Hope had what she had 
not merely in prospect, but in possession. There 
were solid acres, and buildings of substantial brick, 
and coal mines of inexhaustible capacity, which 
she could point to, and call her own. 

After canvassing the matter in his mind the better 
part of a night, while he was tossing in bed, Ned 
came to a most notable and characteristic conclu- 
sion. ‘* What is to prevent my having two strings 
to my bow?’’ said he, elated at the brilliancy and 
sagacity of the conception. ‘‘I can then, any time 
within the next six months, decide as to which one 
I will marry. It would be prudent to inquire a little 
more closely into old Cutlet’s dividends; and I would 
like to make some farther investigations into the 
state and average revenue of Miss H.’s coal mines. 
But there are so many flutterers about her path now, 
that unless I engage myself at once, I shall lose the 
chance. Yes, as I have six months before me to 
think about it, and examine into the comparative 
advantages of the two arrangements, it will deci- 
dedly be my best plan to have two strings to my 
bow. And then there is the chance of one of the girls 
jilting me! It is well to be provided against such a 
contingency. If her fortune were only equal to the 
other’s, I would vastly prefer Miss Hope. I will 
secure the promise of her hand, so as to frighten off 
her other wooers, and then deliberately investigate 
matters to ascertain whether it will answer for me 
to marry her. Perhaps things will turn out better 
than I expect; and if so—By the way, how lucky it 
is that Miss C. has no brother to call me out for de- 
serting her! Well; it can’t be helped. I oughtn’t to 
sacrifice myself for a trifle. The highest bidder 
shall have me, let who may be disappointed.”’ 

In the midst of these soothing and highly moral 
meditations, Ned sank to sleep. He woke the next 
day to put his resolve into immediate execution. 
After a few weeks wooing, he succeeded in his ob- 
ject; and interchanged with Miss Hope promises of 
marriage. Behold him now once more wiih two 
strings to his bow. He rightly calculated that the 
two ladies, residing in different cities, and moving 
in altogether different circles, would not be likely to 
hear of each other’s engagements from common 
report. He consequently felt quite secure in the 
game which he was carrying on; and played the 
lover to both with an unexceptionable degree of 
assiduity, writing them the most flaming billets- 
doux, and running in debt to purchase them bouquets 
and serenades. 

But a man with two strings to his bow ought to 
have an infallible memory. Absence of mind is a 
failing to which he should never be subject. Ned 
lived to afford an illustration of the importance of 
this advice. One day he accidentally misdirected 
the letters to his two ‘‘strings.’"” Miss Cutlet re- 
ceived a billet, in which he expressed his regret at 
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his inability to visit Philadelphia, and made pro- 
testations of eternal constancy to his dear ‘* Julia.’’ 
Miss Hope, on the other hand, was informed that 
the writer could not accompany her to Niblo’s that 
evening, as he was obliged to visit Philadelphia on 
business of importance; but that he was her ever 
devoted and faithful ‘‘ E. P.’’ 

It is unnecessary to say that both the young ladies 
were puzzled and confounded on receiving the mis- 
directed notes. In that one received by her who 
was his last and most highly prized conquest, the 
address of Miss Cutlet with the number and street 
of her residence, was added at the bottom of the 
sheet. Miss Hope, who was truly a girl of spirit 
and intelligence, notwithstanding the fact that she 
had been duped by our hero, immediately adopted 


the most straightforward and satisfactory means of 


informing herself in regard to her lover’s duplicity. 
She started for New York, and called upon her 
rival. An interview succeeded, in which both were 
thoroughly satisfied as to the character and conduct 
of Mr. Plausible. Miss Hope immediately returned 
to Philadelphia; and the victualler’s daughter had 
scarcely time to compose her features before the 
‘*gentleman with two strings to his bow’’ was an- 
nounced. It should be remarked in anticipation, 
that the two maidens, before they parted, had agreed 
in regard to the course they would each adopt 
towards their audacious suitor. 

With a more than usually self-assured smirk Ned 
advanced to embrace his Bowery beauty. She gently 
repelled his familiarities, and, turning away her 
head, muttered in an *‘ aside’’ intended to be heard, 
** How shall I ever reveal it to him?”’ 

‘* Nay, what is the meaning of all this? How have 
I offended? Why do yourepel me?’’ exclaimed Ned 
with his habitual volubility. 

‘*Tt will be too dreadfully harrowing to his feel- 
ings!’’ muttered Miss Cutlet. 

‘Harrowing to my feelings! Explain yourself, 
Amanda—what do you mean?”’ 

‘** Alas! Can you bear the news that will separate 
us for ever?”’ 

‘* Nonsense! Out with it! I can bear any thing.”’ 

** Know then, sir, that I have another young man 
in my eye, whom I would rather marry than your- 
self—if you please.”’ 

‘The devil!’’ muttered Ned to himself. 

We must abridge our description of the remainder 
of the interview. In vain did our hero tenderly plead 
and loudly threaten. He found that arguments and 
expostulations were all of no use. 

‘* How lucky,’’ thought he, as he abandoned the 
hope of retaining Amanda as one of his ‘‘ strings,”’ 
‘*how lucky that I foresaw a contingency of this 
kind, and provided myself with two strings to my 
bow!”’ 

Early the next morning he hastened to Philadel- 
phia, and went to throw himself at the feet of Miss 
Hope. On being ushered into the drawing-room he 
saw, to his amazement, that she was seated on the 
sofa, while by her side a fashionably-dressed young 
man was lying with his head in her lap. 
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As Ned entered the apartment, the recumbent 
youth lazily raised his eyes, and regarded him with 
a supercilious air. Our hero directed a glance of in- 
quiry at the lady. She did not appear to be in the 
least discomposed, but with perfect sang-froid, and 
without rising from the sofa, said— 

‘*Lift up your head, Clarence! This is Mr. 
Plausible. How do you do, Mr. Plausible? Mr. 
Plausible, Mr. Romaine—Mr. Romaine, Mr. Plau- 
sible.”’ 

Ned bowed coldly, and assumed a very serious 
look. As for Mr. Clarence, he seemed so well 
satisfied with the resting-place which his head had 
found, that not even the entrance of astranger could 
induce him to give it up. He simply nodded at Ned 
with a careless ‘‘ Ah! how d’ye do,’’ and then 
familiarly wound his fingers through the luxuriant 
tresses which hung from the lady’s forehead. 

‘* Who the deuce is Mr. Romaine?”’ thought our 
hero. ‘‘A brother? No. His name declares that 
to be impossible. A brother-in-law? Julia never 
told me that she had a sister. Who can he be? 
Confusion! He has pulled down her head to his, 
and is kissing her most voraciously.”’ 

Ned thought it time to make a remark, inasmuch 
as neither of the parties seemed to regard his 
presence. 

‘Mr. Romaine is a near relative, I presume, 
Julia?’’ 

‘* Oh, no—not the most distant,”’ she replied. 

** Ahem! ThenI must say, Julia, that if he isn’t 
a brother, or at least a cousin’’— 

‘* Well, sir, what must you say?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Romaine, starting suddenly to his feet, and march- 
ing close up to poor Ned till he recoiled some paces 
lest his toes should be trodden upon. 

‘* What must you say, sir?’’ repeated Mr. Ro- 
maine, stamping his feet, and to all appearance ina 
towering rage. 

‘* was merely about taking the liberty to remark, 
sir,’’ said Ned deprecatingly (for he was a bit of a 
coward), ‘‘to remark, that for an engaged lady, 
Miss Julia seemed to me rather too affectionate to- 
wards a gentleman who is not her lover or near 
kinsman.”’ 

‘* And how do you know, sir, that I am not her 
lover?”’ exclaimed Mr. Romaine, shaking both fists 
in Mr. Plausible’s face. 

‘* Because, sir,’’ replied the latter, ‘‘I have the 
good fortune to stand in that position towards the 
lady myself.’ 

** Well, sir, and what then?’’ asked Mr. Romaine. 

‘* Yes, and what then?’’ re-echoed Julia. 

‘*Ahem! It may be a prejudice on my part,”’ 
said Ned, ‘‘ but I have always thought it customary 
for an engaged lady to confine her blandishments to 
a single lover.’’ 

‘* What! and hasn’t a lady the privilege of having 
two strings to her bow?’’ exclaimed Julia. 

‘* Yes, answer that!’’ screamed Mr. Romaine, 
advancing upon poor Ned so rapidly, that in his 
backward retreat he stumbled over an ottoman, and 
fell at full length upon the floor. 
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Mr. Plausible rapidly picked himself up, and 
seized his hat. Julia's last interrogation had con- 
vinced him that his double dealing had been dis- 
covered, and that his game was lost. Another cir- 
cumstance that accelerated his movement was the 
fact of seeing Mr. Romaine lay hold of a stout cane, 
and turn up the sleeve of his coat. Ned did not stop 
to inquire as to his intentions, but took his leave at 
once without standing upon the order of his going. 

Had he listened as he closed the door, he might 
have heard Julia exclaim—*‘‘ Bravely acted, Harriet! 
He did not for a moment suspect that you were a 
woman!’’ 

One would think that Ned had by this time grown 
tired of having two strings to his bow. But it is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks. He was no 
longer as young as he had been once. 

The last, and perhaps the most notable instance 
wherein he illustrated the proverb, partook of the 
melancholy as well as of the ludicrous. He had been 





visited with an acute disease which required prompt 
and efficient treatment; and in the hurry and excite- 
ment attendant upon the attack, two rival physi- 
cians had been sent for. One of them had come, 
and left a prescription just as the second one arrived. 
The latter sneered at the mode of treatment of 
his predecessor, and adopted one precisely contrary. 
The two messengers, who had been despatched 
to the apothecary’s, returned about the same time, 
and brought into the sick man’s room two different 
mixtures in vials. For along time Ned was puz- 
zled as to which he should take. At length the old 
proverb, which had been his bane all his life long, 
shot into his head. 

‘*It is safest to have two strings to one’s bow,”’ 
quoth he, and swallowed both the preparations. 
They did his business for him so effectually, that 
he was never called upon to pay note or bill again, 
although several became due shortly after the event. 
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BY W. G. SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” “THE KINSMEN,” “ RICHARD HURDIS,” ETC. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


I seex to sing of glory, 

And for my deathless name, 
To win from future story, 

A high and holy fame; 
I strike the willing lyre, 

The high design to prove, 
But ah! the sounds expire, 

And glory yields to Love! 
Ah! Love,—wherefore love, 
When the soul would soar above. 


In vain T turn the pages, 
Of stern and sacred lore; 
And still, through buried ages, 
Dread solemn truths explore; 
Alas! through all the ashes 
Of ancient years arise 
The soft but piercing flashes 
From Love’s undying eyes. 
Ah! Love—look not thus, 
Or no glory beams for us. 


I turn me to the sages, 
For wisdom to arrest 
The wild consuming rages 
Of passion in my breast; 
But they, with eyes of sorrow, 
Did each lay bare his own, 
And lo! still ruling thorough, 
Love sat as on a throne; 





Ah! Love, now I see, 
There’s no glory but with thee. 


WITCHCRAFT 


DamseEt wild of Ellano, 
Let them never idly tell, 
That no more on earth below, 
Witchery works its spell; 
In thine eyes 
The fountain lies, 
Of a magic far more deep, 
Than of old 
Subdued the bold, 
Made the watchful dragon sleep, 
Mischief played 
With man and maid, 
Making the one wail, the other weep. 


Likeness of the forest land, 
Where thy infant beauty grew, 
Like a tree I see thee stand, 
Beautiful to view! 
And thy glance— 
Indian lance 
Never shot so swift and well,— 
And thy brow, 
Like his bow, 
Makes the fearful arrow tell; 
Lo! I yield, 
Thine the field, 
Oh! take the captive then, and bind him well! 
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THE TALISMAN, 


WHEREWITH HAPPINESS IS SECURED. 


BY MISS MARGARET COXE. 


Few individuals commanded more respect from 
rich or poor in the town of C——, than did the ve- 
nerable Mr. Brinton. He had formerly lived in one 
of our eastern cities in great affluence; and had 
been blessed with two promising children, but by 
the misconduct of a gentleman, with whom he had 


been connected in business, he was deprived of 
the former blessing, and by an epidemic disease, of 


the latter. 

These two severe afflictions, however, by the 
blessing of Him who is able to overrule all events to 
His glory, were ultimately of great benefit to him. 
Many may feel no surprise, at hearing that his re- 
ligious condition was wonderfully changed for the 
better by God’s blessing on these trials, since such 
an improvement of severe sorrows is by no means 
uncommon, while they may be incredulous, when 
told, that Mr. Brinton’s true happiness was like- 
wise greatly promoted by the fiery discipline to 
which he was subjected; and yet it was a truth 
which the old gentleman himself was always ready 
to admit, and one on which he could often elo- 
quently expatiate. He had had by nature, a very 
ambitious spirit, which had strengthened as he 
became increasingly prosperous. He then looked 
round not unfrequently, upon his elegant mansion 
and beautiful grounds, on his splendid furniture 
and showy equipages, with feelings of great self- 
complacency, closely resembling those, which 
swelled the bosom of Nebuchadnezzar, when from 
the summit of his palace, he surveyed his magnifi- 
cent capital: ‘‘7Zy power and the might of my hand 
hath gotten me this wealth,’’ was the exclamation, 
which burst from the lips of the Babylonish mo- 
narch, and which was so speedily followed by se- 
vere retributive judgments from Him, to whose 
great Name he had refused to render the honour 
which was justly due to it. Similar thoughts, al- 
though they were not vented in words, frequently 
passed through the mind of Brinton, and He, whose 
prerogative it is to search the heart, marked them 
well, and permitted His judgments to be executed 
on the sinner, while at the same time, His mercy 

yas preparing an abundant recompense for them. 
The old gentleman was suddenly deprived of the 
worldly possessions, with the love of which his 
heart had been so filled, that space could not be 
found for higher and holier emotions. 

By the pressure of his afflictions, he was at first 
crushed to the earth, but in this season of humilia- 
tion and bereavement, the Holy Spirit,—the Divine 
Comforter, was sent to revive his drooping soul, 
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and renew it, in the image of God, and under this 
transforming influence, the once selfish and ambi- 
tious Mr. Brinton became a benevolent and meek 
christian. 

In the days of prosperity, he had given little 
thought to the promotion of the comfort of any, 
who were beyond his little loved circle of rela- 
tives; now, in his every action, he seems seeking 
to heighten the happiness of all with whom he is 
brought in contact, or over whom he can by any 
exertions obtain an influence; more especially is he 
assiduous in his efforts to promote the well-being 
of the juvenile part of the community. 

He and his wife emigrated to the west many 
years since, and with the small remnant of his for- 
tune secured to him, he purchased a comfortable 
rural residence in the vicinity of the town of 
C——. The swelling tide of population which 
poured into our place enlarged its borders, and the 
advance of improvements towards his property, 
raised it rapidly in value, and before many years 
had elapsed, he was again rich and increased in 
goods. 

No child, indeed, lived to inherit his possessions, 
but like a holy man of old, Mr. Brinton and his 
excellent wife appeared determined to transport a 
large portion of their treasures before them, to that 
fairer and enduring home, which had been secured 
to them in heaven. 

In common with some of my young companions, 
I had more than once been guilty of ridiculing the 
capacious pockets of the old gentleman. Many a 
conjecture had we formed, in order to account for 
the outré appearance which this gave to a part of 
his attire; but never had we satisfied ourselves en- 
tirely on this point, when one afternoon I felt my- 
self rebuked for my thoughtless strictures on one 
so excellent, as I chanced to follow him on one of 
his rambles of benevolence. 

On this occasion, the pockets so obnoxious to 
our taste were filled to their utmost capabilities, 
while the owner of them walked on wholly uncon- 
scious of the smiles which he was provoking. After 
we had advanced beyond the outskirts of the town, 
being ignorant of my vicinity to him, he began oc- 
casionally to whistle; now and then he would sing, 
in a full, clear voice, some poetic stanza of a devo- 
tional cast, or a portion of some favourite hymn; 
and the tones of his voice, and the alacrity with 
which he moved, indicated great cheerfulness of 
spirits. 

A fine manly boy of about twelve years of age 
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crossed his path, and in doing so received a cor- 
dial shake by the hand, and was accosted with 
friendly inquiries as to the cause of his absence 
from Sunday school on the preceding Lord’s day. 

** Mother was very sick, sir,’’ was the reply, 
made in a respectful manner, ‘‘ and I staid at home 
to nurse the baby for her.”’ 

“* Very right! very right! my boy; the Lord will 
have mercy and not sacrifice. But be careful to be 
at school next Sunday, if your good mother is well 
enough. Stop! here are two fine apples, one for 
yourself, and the other for your mother.”’ 

Again he shook the hand of the boy, and with a 
bow and grateful words from the latter, they parted. 
Soon after he overtook another child, smaller than 
the former, and he was in tears. ‘The old gentle- 
man patted him on the head. 

** Ay, Robert, is that you?’’ said he, ‘‘ why these 

- tears?’’ 

‘* Why, sir, Jack Thompson just snatched away 
a nice apple I was carrying to my poor little sick 
sister, and mother has not another penny.”’ 

‘*Cheer up, my boy! I have got a pill in my 
pocket, that will cure your trouble, and perhaps 
help her too.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said the child, sorrowfully, 
**but we have got plenty of pills, and poor Susy 
thought a roast apple would taste so good to her.’’ 

** Hold out your hat, my boy, and take my pills; 
I am sure they will be welcome,’ continued Mr. 
Brinton. 

The child wiped away his tears, and held out 
his hat, as if perplexed to know why pills were to 
be portioned out to him by such a large measure. 
Oh! how bright his little face looked, when one 
rosy apple after another was dropped into it. Not 
waiting to receive thanks, and only saying, ‘‘ Ro- 
bert, remember some are for yourself,’’ the old 
gentleman passed on. 

Deeply did I now feel rebuked for my idle mer- 
riment on the pockets of Mr. Brinton, since I felt 
convinced that they had been made thus large, that 
they might serve as storehouses, from which the 
benevolent wearer might draw forth treasures, with 
which to cheer and relieve others. 

I was not sorry to find him soon after turn into 
a pleasant lane, which led to a favourite woodland 
glen, towards which I had been designedly direct- 
ing my steps for the purpose of botanizing. 

I had hoped, as I followed his steps, to receive 
some other useful lesson, and was not disappointed. 
We came to a beautiful stream, which meanders 
pleasantly around the outskirts of our town. Mr. 
Brinton was a little in advance of me; for I had 
purposely loitered on my way, and I heard him 
soon accost a youth of our acquaintance, whom I 
had observed reclining on the banks of the rivulet, 
under the shade of a thicket of fine old trees. The 
latter had a book open on his knee, and as I 
stopped ostensibly to botanize, being screened from 
observation by the intervening foliage, I overheard 
the following dialogue: 

**Ah, Arthur! are you here!’’ exclaimed the old 
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gentleman, in his usually pleasant and cheerful 
tone of voice. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the youth. ‘‘I have been 
amusing myself for an hour, in examining some 
of the fresh-water shells, with which this stream 
abounds. I have got some fine specimens, though 
I had, to be sure, to dig pretty deep for them.”’ 

Mr. Brinton was a scientific man, and he seated 
himself by the side of his young companion, and 
began the work of examination; and after ascertain- 
ing the genera and species of each, to Arthur's great 
delight, he wrote them down for him on slips of 
paper. The boy’s countenance glistened with de- 
light, as his friend proceeded to impart more and 
more of the information on conchological subjects, 
with which his fine mind was liberally supplied. 

**T like,”’ said he, with a benevolent smile, ‘‘ to 
see young people choosing their recreations among 
the works of God, instead of finding them in read- 
ing exciting works of fiction, or in scenes of extra- 
vagance and idle mirth. But, my dear boy, we 
must take heed not to set our hearts too much even 
on things innocent in themselves, for even these 
very shells, interesting as they are and ought to be, 
may yet become objects of idolatrous regard, and 
the means of rousing some of the worst passions of 
our nature.”’ 

Arthur looked incredulous. ‘‘ Yes indeed, my 
dear boy,’’ continued the old gentleman, ‘‘I have 
known a conchologist to exhibit the most disgust- 
ing evidences of envy and covetousness, while sur- 
veying the stores collected by another, while he 
was notorious for the miserly spirit with which he 
held fast his own treasures, being reluctant to part 
with any specimens of a rarer kind, even when he 
possessed duplicates.”’ 

**Oh!’’ exclaimed Arthur, ‘‘I have been in the 
habit of thinking, that these studies had something 
ennobling, and aimost purifying inthem. I have, 
at any rate, never been aware of their exciting in 
my bosom any emotions but such as were of a 
most pleasurable and innocent kind!’’ 

Mr. Brinton regarded him steadfastly for a few 
moments, and very probably thought he detected, 
as I did, a considerable degree of self-complacency 
in the expression of his fine, manly countenance, 
for he immediately directed Arthur's attention to 
the extreme purity of the water which lay at his 
feet, and which in many places was then so limpid 
as to permit the gravelly covering of its bed to be 
distinctly seen. He then threw a large stone in one 
of these spots, and as he did so exclaimed, ‘‘ Ob- 
serve, Arthur, though the rock ruffles the waters 
as it passes through them, they still remain as 
transparent as before!’’ The youth assented to his 
remark. ‘The old gentleman a second time hurled 
a stone, and that a smaller one than the first, in 
another direction, where no gravelly bottom was 
perceptible. The elements were troubled, as be- 
fore; but now, around the spot where the stone had 
fallen, the stream looked muddy and unlike itself. 

Arthur's attention was again drawn to the rivu- 
let by this circumstance being noticed. He how- 
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ever merely said, in a careless tone, ‘‘I perceive 
the difference very sensibly, sir, but the fact is 
easily accounted for. In the one instance, there 
was gravel for the stone to fall on; in the other, it 
encountered a muddy foe!’’ 

‘“Yes! my dear boy,”’ said Mr. Brinton, ‘“‘it is 
easy to account for the difference. My object in 
calling your attention to the fact was, however, to 
persuade you to draw a moral from it. Those wa- 
ters, a few moments since, appeared in every direc- 
tion calm, clear and beautiful, but no sooner were 
they disturbed by the passage of the stones through 
them, in different places, than a striking contrast 
was observable between their several parts. In the 
one instance, where the intruding stone fell on a 
pebble-lined bed, only a short-lived agitation of the 
stream was perceptible, which impaired not its pure 
beauty, in the slightest degree; in the other, where 
an earthy bottom was disturbed, mire and dirt were 
stirred up, and the waters were greatly polluted 
by their presence. So it is, my dear boy, with the 
hearts of men. To the eye of a careless observer, 
the exterior of the man of the world may appear 
frequently as fair as that of the christian, but let 
the stones of temptation only assail them both, and 
then is he forced to admit the difference existing 
between them. 

‘* The heart of one having been renewed by the 
Spirit of God, the bed of the stream, through which 
the passions flow, has become coated, as it were, 
with fragments taken from the Rock of Ages, so 
that when trials are permitted to assail him, while 
they may agitate the waters, they will not succeed 
in rendering them polluted and guilty; while tempt- 
ations falling on the soil of the unrenewed heart, 
will at once stir up the offensive matter that has 


been lying there undisturbed. Amidst the commo- 





tion which follows, pollution appears, sufficient to 
cloud all that was previously beautiful. Trust not, 
then, my dear boy, to external appearances only, 
nor allow yourself to think that the calm diffused 
over the soul, by any study or other application of 
the kind, will be more than superficial. Your fa- 
vourite pursuit, ennobling as it may be to the mind, 
is yet powerless to produce any change in the heart. 
I once beheld, at the same moment, two gentlemen 
gazing with apparently equal interest, on a fine 
collection of conchological specimens, and yet one 
of them was a devoted servant of God, who, amidst 
his labours in the cause of his divine Master, found 
time to attend to the claims of science; while the 
other, equally interested as he was in the same cause 
of literature, was morally dead, and finally became 
a victim to intemperance, and the source of deep 
misery to a lovely wife and family of children.” 
Here the old gentleman paused, and as a slight 
shivering passed over his frame, he said, with a 
serious, but still with a most happy expression of 
countenance, ‘‘I, too, Arthur, may find lessons of 
a wholesome kind, from this pretty stream. The 
dampness arising from it, has, in truth, given me 
cold. So you see, my dear boy, both for old and 
young, the admonition of the Saviour is alike 
needed, ‘ What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch!’”’ 

As they left their retreat, I quitted mine also, 
and thenceforth, I courted the society of him, whom 
in former days I had ridiculed. But wherever I 
found him, and under whatever circumstances he 
might be placed, I felt constrained to acknowledge, 
that he was emphatically a happy man; happy in 
himself, and the medium for diffusing enjoyment to 
all around him; for he lived not unto himself, but 
unto his Master, and His people. 
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LitTLe winged flower-seed! 
Floating in the air; 

Thou dost know a kindly love, 
And a watchful care. 


Tho’ thou steerest carelessly, 
Which way blows the wind; 

There is soil in store for thee, 
Shelter thou wilt find. 


Thou wilt hide in it ’till spring 
Comes with softly tread ; 

Whispers thee to strike thy roots, 
And lift up thy head. 


Tho’ thou art a tiny thing, 
In a world so wide, 


Without pilot, helm, or chart, 
Thy wanderings to guide, 


Faith will hold thee in her hand, 
Hide thee safe and warm, 

Free from winter's icy chain, 
And his chilling storm. 


Not the highest power of art, 
One like thee could form; 
Millions from great nature’s heart 
Hourly are born. 


I would trusting be like thee, 
Sure of coming spring, 

For the love which shelters thee, 
Folds me ‘neath its wing. 
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Among the variety of forms under which the sub- 
ject of human rights has been discussed, it seems 
strange that no one has attempted to define with 
accuracy and precision, the rights of that portion 
of the inhabitants of earth who are destined soon to 
jostle us aside in the race of life. The claims of 
children we are all willing to allow, but their rights 
we rarely take into consideration. The laws by 
which they are governed, though founded princi- 
pally on the immutable basis of moral truth, are yet 
so modified by the caprice of those to whom has 
been deputed their execution, that their original 
meaning is often entirely lost. Every parent is his 
own commentator upon that system of laws; and it 
frequently happens in this, as in the tribunals of 
public justice, that, while mooting some trifling 
point of legal subtlety, the equity of the case is for- 
gotten. 

There is no want of parental love in the world, 
for God has wisely implanted in our bosoms an in- 
stinct which awakens at the first feeble wail of 
infancy. Well is it for the creatures entrusted to 
our care, that we do share this instinct with the 
beasts that perish. Well is it that a law of our being 
regulates our primary duties to the helpless little 
ones who come into the world to be a weariness to 
our hearts, even if they be not a burden upon our 
hands! Well is it that we are not left to the cold 
calculations of reason in our first consciousness of 
these new duties and new cares! But the mere 
animal instinct which belongs to all, differs as widely 
from the true, devoted, disinterested sentiment of 
parental tenderness, as does the selfish policy of the 
mouthing demagogue from pure, elevated, enlight- 
ened patriotism. Children may be beloved, and yet 
may suffer great injustice and cruel wrong at the 
hands of those whose privilege it is to protect them 
from harm; for it is difficult to say, whether utter 
neglect is worse than the evils which grow out of a 
mistaken sense of duty, a vague and indistinct idea 
of their rights, and a belief in the necessity of cer- 
tain rules, which perhaps never existed save in the 
mind of an injudicious parent. 

One of the first rights which children are disposed 
to claim, is that of being instructed and enlightened. 
As soon as they begin to take note of objects, their 
inquiring looks tell what their imperfect organs of 
speech fail to utter; and as soon as they can frame 
language for their thoughts, they ask questions. 
Every thing is new and strange to them; objects of 
curiosity and interest surround them on every side, 
and they demand the information which is best 
adapted to their unfolding faculties. But how do we 
generally respond to this claim? The guardians of 
80 
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infancy are usually selected with infinitely less care 
than we should bestow upon the qualifications of a 
cook, since a certain degree of skill is requisite to 
the proper pampering of our appetites, while any 
one is supposed to be capable of ‘‘ tending baby.”’ 
That poor scapegoat of a family, known as the 
‘little servant-girl,’’ or a nursemaid, who is sup- 
posed to perform the responsible duties of a foster- 
mother, just in proportion to the amount of her 
wages, is usually entrusted to imprint first impres- 
sions upon the waxen minds of our little ones. And 
surely the child whose dawning intellect is clouded 
by the mists of ignorance and folly, through this 
gross neglect of one of a parent’s highest privileges, 
has been despoiled of one of its most solemn rights. 
Years may elapse ere the thick darkness which is 
thus allowed to settle on the infant mind may be 
dissipated: years of weariness to the child, of anxi- 
ety to the parent; of self-distrust to the one, and of 
self-reproach to the other. 

Let us recur tothe scenes ofourown childhood, and 
endeavour to recall some of the moments in which 
light was poured into our own souls. What do we 
remember most vividly? It is the precepts of the 
father to whose knee we climbed when the toils of 
the day were over, and the weary man sought rest 
in the bosom of domestic peace; it is the counsel of 
the mother who never silenced by rebuke the in- 
quiring voice; of the mother who threw aside book 
or work at the call of her child, and seated on the 
floor amid our heap of infant toys, would share our 
sports, while she imparted the golden treasures of 
daily wisdom. How futile are all the attempts of 
modern utility, all the schemes of ‘‘ Philosophy made 
easy,’’ &c., all the new methods of cheating chil- 
Gren into the rudiments of science, compared with 
the varied and desultory but impressive instructions 
of the judicious parent, who, while possessing suf- 
ficient youthfulness of feeling to enjoy with her 
children the game of romps so essential to the 
overflow of their animal spirits, has yet sufficient 
tact and wisdom to seize the moment of quiet 
thoughtfulness to impress on their ductile minds the 
lessons of truth. Yes, children have a right to be 
instructed. They come to us fresh and pure from 
the hands of the Almighty, leaving on their souls 
the impress of His signet. It is for us to unfold the 
unwritten scroll, to inscribe it with the characters 
of moral truth, and to trace on it not only the ora- 
cles of nature, but also the interpretation of her 
dark sayings. 

Another right which children possess in as great 
a degree as their elders, is that of being governed 
by fixed rules of conduct. What should we say of 
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a state which instead of possessing a code of laws 
for the direction of its subjects, left them entirely at 
the mercy of a ruler’s whim? Yet, wherein does 
such a despotic system differ from the domestic 
tyranny which fixes no boundary between right and 
wrong except such as the caprice of the parent may 
build up at the moment. The moral code is, in 
most points, the same in all well regulated fami- 
lies, but the systems of family governance must 
necessarily differ. Every head of a household, like 
a patriarch of the olden time, is a ruler over his 
people; but all the general systems of conduct that 
ever were propounded, all the Guides to Domestic 
Happiness that ever emanated from the fertile train 
of theorizers, will fail in enabling a man to fulfil the 
duties of so responsible a station, if his mind be not 
illumined by truth, and his heart filled with religious 
reverence. ‘There must be one general system of 
governance, and there must be an individual one 
modified by the exigencies ef special circumstances; 
but both must harmonize. Children must be taught 
the principles of the laws by which they are 
directed, and they should be fully informed of the 
meaning of every variation from fixed rules. They 
should not be constrained by the old despotic 
method, ‘‘ sic velo, sic jubeo.”” Such a species of 
tyranny awakens in a spirited child a sense of in- 
justice, while in a timid one it tends to crush all 
latent energy of character. During the two or three 
first years of infancy, the ‘‘ sic volo’’ should be made 
to exert its proper influence in subjecting the will 
of a creature too young to be made acquainted with 
moral restraints; but, when the time arrives, (and it 
comes far sooner than we are willing to believe,) 
when the mind is awakening to a perception of 
truth, and the child asks, ‘‘ Why must I do so?’’ 
no judicious parent will be content with answering, 
** sic jubeo.”’ 

Let the expanding reason be enlightened, let the 
intellect be satisfied, let the young questioner feel 
that he is not expected to offer the slavish obedience 
of the ox or the ass, and, be assured, that, if you 
have fulfilled your duty in the days of infancy, he 
will not hesitate in his obedience. A little while, 
and the remembrance that his questions on such 
points ever result in renewed assurance of his 
parent’s superior judgment, will silence all doubt, 
and produce in his mind the habit of silent, unques- 
tioning submission. Surely the willing obedience 
of an enlightened and trusting spirit, is far better 
than the reluctant deference of an impatient bonds- 
man. Nothing can be more absurd in theory and 
more vile in practice than the attempt, in common 
parlance, to ‘‘ break the temper,’’ and to ‘‘ crush 
the will.’”’ The force which would subdue a deter- 
mined will, only increases its obstinate power of 
resistance; while if the power be exerted against a 
wayward rather than a strong will, the effect must 
necessarily be to produce weakness, irresolution, 
want of moral dignity, and almost of moral respon- 
sibility. No, let the temper be subdued, softened, 
modified, by every gentle and decided means, let 
the will be directed by the precepts of the Book of 
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all Truth, let the mind be illumined with know- 
ledge, and the heart purified by virtue, and then 
safely may we trust the hottest head and the most 
wayward temper. Many a noble and spirited boy 
has been driven to desperation and destruction by 
the exercise of despotic power, suddenly assumed as 
a counterpoise to the evil results of the past unlimit- 
ed injustice. Many a timid and sensitive child has 
been bowed down beneath the weight of a tyranny 
which he could not comprehend, and in learning to 
submit to thraldom, has learned to play the liar to 
his own soul. 

Children are entitled to more respect than is gen- 
erally accorded them. There is in every young 
mind, unless perverted by indulgence, or indurated 
by unkindness, a certain quality, which cannot be 
better designated than by the term self-respect. 
Next to the restraints of religion and conscience, 
there is nothing which can erect so strong a barrier 
against the encroachments of vice, as this same qua- 
lity. Yet in nine cases out of ten we confound self- 
respect with self-conceit, and attribute to the dictates 
of foolish vanity or perverse pride, those emotions 
of acute shame which are occasioned by the public 
rebuke, or the personal degradation. A keen sense 
of shame is usually accompanied with great sensi- 
tiveness of conscience, and when, in the plenitude 
of our power, we pursue any system which tends to 
blunt the one, we may be sure that we shall dull 
the perceptions of the other. Any kind of disci- 
pline which degrades a child in his own eyes, or 
that of his companions, is injurious to the character, 
and of all debasing, demoralizing influences, the 
worst is bodily fear. One of the most frightful pic- 
tures ever presented to the writer’s mind, was that 
afforded by the convicts of Auburn prison as they 
were marched out from their workshops to their 
dining hall, with locked step, folded arms, and faces 
turned towards their keepers. There were six 
hundred men, strong in body, active in mind, pow- 
erful in will—men who had faced crime in almost 
every shape, men who had learned to make daring 
and criminal deeds the very measure of their lives, 
yet were they subjected to the most implicit obedi- 
ence, reduced to the most abject submission, 
crushed beneath the paralyzing weight of positive 
bodily fear. They dreaded the lash like base hounds; 
and amid the deep traces of sin and suffering written 
on their blasted brows, could be read the debasing 
influence of that system which sears the mind 
through the scars of the quivering body. It may be 
that there are characters which require the exercise 
of brute force to restrain their evil propensities; but 
let us, at least, hope that they are but few. The 
child who has been early taught the power of moral 
influences, whose perceptions have been fully awa- 
kened to the dignity of human nature, by being 
made acquainted with its direct responsibility to 
God, its Creator and Preserver, who has been 
guided, restrained, directed, but never degraded by 
the discipline which his youth required, will be 
found to be one of the noblest of the human race. 

And is there not yet another species of respect to 
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which children are entitled? ‘‘ Let nothing impure 
enter here, for this is the abode of infancy,” might 
be inscribed in letters of gold on the portal of every 
nursery. How often does the idle song, the ribald 
jest, or the loose conversation, uttered by those who 
believe themselves safe in a child’s youth and igno- 
rance, contaminate for ever the snowy purity of the 
infant mind! How often does the want of that sen- 
sitive delicacy which is, as it were, the blush of the 
soul, that instinctive dread of every thing like the 
shadow of evil, how often does the lack of this qua- 
lity in the guardians of childhood, lay the foundation 
of shamelessness in after life! How much of the 
recklessness of vice, and its distrust of virtue may 
be traced to the indiscriminate associations of the 
nursery and the boarding school. 

In the course of a discussion which I once heard 
respecting the moral tendency of Bulwer’s writings, 
a lady of the company gave the following testimony: 
**T was one day reading aloud for a friend,’’ said 
she, ‘‘one of Bulwer’s most fascinating novels, and 
while thus engaged, my daughter, a child of some 
ten years of age, entered, and seated herself beside 
me. I was in the midst of one of his most impas- 
sioned scenes, the language was full of eloquence 
and beauty, yet my cheek burned as I pursued the 
theme. My eye glanced timidly down the page in 
advance of my voice, as if I feared to give utterance 
to all that might come, and, at length, with some 
plausible excuse, in order to avoid exciting curi- 
osity by my sudden change of purpose, I closed the 
book. I well knew that the spotless mind of my 
child could not be sullied by the burning words 
which she could not comprehend, but the presence 
of purity was a reproach to passion, and I dared not 
insult the dignity of unconscious innocence.”’ 

What a commentary upon the book! What an 
example to those who know naught of the respect 
due to childhood! 

But the right which most closely appertains to 
these little people, and one which most materially 
affects their after life, is one, which, strange to say, 
is often least regarded. It is the right of enjoying a 
happy childhood. You look surprised, gentle reader. 
Did you labour under the mistake of supposing all 
children happy?) You were never more deceived. 
Gay and thoughtless and merry they may be, for 
there is a sense of animal enjoyment in their young 
life which ever utters its voice in mirthfulness, but 
how few can you find in whom is a fountain of pure, 
deep joy ever bubbling up from the heart to the lips! 
How few are there who are habitually cheerful 
without the excitementsof amusement and compan- 
ionship. We take great pains to procure pleasures 
for our children, but rarely do we study the art of 
making them happy. Regard, for instance, the 
children of those fond and indulgent parents who 
seem to forget that there are any other claims upon 
them than those of parental love. Look into the 
nursery strewed with fragments of costly toys, rem- 
nants of the whim of yesterday; observe the varied 
appliances which nurture them into feebleness, the 
delicate food which pampers diseased appetite, the 
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rich attire which awakens selfish vanity, and the 
unlimited devotion to their caprices which governs 
the whole household. Every day brings a new 
pleasure, something is constantly in prospect for 
their gratification, and the time, the wealth and the 
talents of those fond parents are lavished to confer 
happiness upon their idols. But how do they suc- 
ceed? Let the fragile health, the dissatisfied 
temper, the peevish indifference, the revolting 
selfishness of the indulged and sated creatures 
answer. Their happiness has been sought through 
the medium of the senses alone. They have been 
gratified in every appetite, but the moral sources of 
enjoyment have never been opened tothem. Selfish 
desires have been forced into premature develop- 
ment, and the result is satiety and discontent. The 
childish voluptuary must suffer the same penalty 
which awaits sensual indulgence in later life; but, 
woe unto those who hang so fearful a weight upon 
the wings of a pure and sinless spirit! 

Let us reverse the picture, and look into the do- 
mestic circle of one of those mistaken men who 
finds sin in every thing beautiful or joyful in the 
world, and ‘‘seeks to merit Heaven by making 
earth a Hell.”’ Carefully, conscientiously, aye, with 
deep agony of spirit, has he unfolded to his children 
the sinfulness of their hearts, the utter depravity of 
their natures, and the certainty of their eternal con- 
demnation. The God whom his children ought to 
address as their Father in Heaven, wears to them 
the semblance of astern and vindictive Judge. This 
beautiful world they are taught to regard but as a 
field of snares and pitfalls, while the resources of 
intellectual life are to them but so many temptations 
of the Evil One. Self-denial, not the voluntary 
surrender of selfish wishes to the impulses of a noble 
and generous soul, but the self-denial of a mean cal- 
culation, which by a sacrifice now hopes to secure a 
reward in future; a truckling, bargaining disposi- 
tion, which would fain buy God to iavour by bodily 
penance, together with the carefulness of the stew- 
ard who hid in a napkin the talent which should 
have been used to his Master’s honour, are enjoined 
upon them by every threat and promise. They are 
taught that just in proportion to their obstinate re- 
jection of all pleasures now, will be their fruition of 
heavenly joys, and the fearful words of Scripture, 
which might well appal the stoutest heart, ‘‘ He 
that offendeth in one point is guilty of all,’’ is writ- 
ten as in letters of blood upon the doorposts of their 
houses. 

Oh! if there be a deep and damning sin, next in 
blackness only to the guilt of deliberately seducing 
youth into vice, it is that of turning into such a bit- 
ter draught of gall and wormwood the pure up- 
springings of early devotion. There is an instinctive 
impulsive sense of religion in every young, pure 
heart, an innate reverence for the good, an intuitive 
perception of the beauty of holiness; and woe unto 
those who check the spontaneous effusions of grati- 
tude by depicting to the mental view a God of judg- 
ment rather than of mercy. 

Happiness is ever allied with goodness, and the 
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happiest child is that one who has been fully disci- 
plined in every duty. Obedience, deference, a sub- 
jection of the will to the gentle governance of 
affection, are all requisite to a sense of happiness in 
childhood. Let a child be taught the religion of 
love, and not of fear, let every day afford him anew 
lesson of forbearance toward others, and control over 
; himself, let every selfish impulse be repressed by 
§ noble motives of action, let his mind be enlightened 
3 by knowledge best adapted to his faculties, and then 
let him be surrounded by every thing that can make 
life bright and beautiful. Send him out into the 
woods and fields to study the works of God, and to 
acquire health of body, and vigour of mind, beneath 
the blessed influences of the free air and the glad 
sunshine. Let him enjoy to the very utmost all the 
simple pleasures which nature affords to the unpol- 
luted heart, and thus, amid all things joyous, will 
he acquire the elasticity of mind and cheerfulness of 
temper which are such effectual aids in life to after 
sorrows. 

Salutary indeed in later years are the influences 
Sorrow may cloud each 
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of a happy childhood. 
coming day, and fear may haunt the distant future, 
guilt may have stained the hand, and vice may have 
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blackened the heart, but, from the depths of degra- 
dation and sorrow and crime will men look back to 
the scenes of their earliest youth with a yearning 
tenderness. And if those scenes are clad in the 
sunshine of happiness, if they can behold there ever 
the good, the beautiful and the true, who can tell 
with what saving power such remembrances may 
come to the world-wearied and sin-stained soul? It 
is not for us to guard from life’s manifold ills the 
precious beings entrusted to our care, but we can at 
least impart the blessing of happiness in those years 
when impressions are most easily fixed in unchange- 
able truthfulness. We can make them happy in 
childhood, happy not in pampered indulgence, not 
in unrestrained license, not in ascetic penance, 
but in the daily exercise of duties, in the conscious- 
ness of moral dignity, in the enjoyment of all pure 
pleasures. Let us look upon them as rational and 
responsible beings, never forgetting that their im- 
mature reason requires the guidance of experience 
and truth, and that their responsibility as moral 
agents imposes a double duty upon those whose 
privilege it is to lead their faltering steps from the 
threshold of life to the portal of Eternity. 


$row AOD MDOT 


; THE PENITENT. 


SHE knelt alone. Above her were the stars; 
The awful silence of the midnight hour 
By voice of bird, or breeze, or insect’s hum 
Unbroken, was around her, like a spell 
Whose solemn presence filled her soul with fear 
That linked itself to reverence. 

She had prayed 

In solitude, where none save God might hear 

$ Her earnest supplication, and had wept 
Hot tears of shame, remorse and penitence, 
Hour after hour 
With its dark catalogue of sins, came back— 


With squandered hours in mad’ning revel passed— 


for on her mind, the Past, 


With golden opportunities misused 
intellectual gifts 


With tastes perverted 
Wasted in very wantonness—with hopes 
Darkened while yet they shone, and joys that turned 
To sorrow in the grasp—with woes and shames 
3orn of transgression—all, and more than these, 
Thronged back upon her iind, in that still hour 
When Night had hushed the voices of the Day,— 
And her soul shuddered at the retrospect! 
Once she was innocent—no thought of guile, 

No sinful wish, no perilous desire 

Dwelt in her heart, the home of happiness. 

Companion of the summer-birds, her song, 

As wild as theirs, and scarce less musical, 
¢ Rung through the garden-aisles or forest-walks 


With a continual gladness—for the joy 
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Of a young spirit, filled with whitest thoughts 
And instinct with a love that freely flowed 
Forth for all gentle natures, might not be 
By forms or fashion curbed. 
She was the light 

That, to the father’s and the mother’s eye, 
Made home a radiant spot, how like to Heaven, 
But for the sad mutations that the heart 
Sees with a prophet-glance, before they come! 

Loving and loved—joyous and breathing joy, 
Gentle and good and gifted—but, alas! 
Too perilously beautiful—she grew 
To perfect girlhood in her quiet home, 
Where, gliding on serenely, her glad life 
Chimed ever to the music of glad thoughts! 

Her sixteenth summer o’er her cheek had thrown 
Its delicate carnation, and bestowed 
Upon her form new graces, and her eye 
Filled with a tender and voluptuous light, 
When, as a guest unto her father’s house, 
Came one of manliest bearing. His deep voice 
Was silver-musical, and from his lips 
Words melted with a fervid eloquence 
That won, resistless, on the listener’s heart. 
Much had he seen of men, and hoarded much 
Of wisdom found in books. Through foreign climes 
He had been long a journeyer 
The everlasting snows that crown the Alps— 
Talked with the Switzer in his mountain-home— 


had trod 
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And on the bosom of the glorious Rhine, 
Rocked in his light caique, for many a day 
Heard the wild legends of the German-land— 
Had passed o’er sunny Italy, and stood 5 
Amid the ruins of “ Eternal Rome’’— 
Gazed on the “ glorious City of the Sea,” 


And in imagination heard again 
The song of Tasso; on her “ Bridge of Sighs” 
Lingered in melancholy mood, or passed 
Amidst her prisons and her palaces, 
While thronged the spectres of her buried Great 
Around him, as his sluggish gondola 
Parted the turbid waters in her streets— 
Ploughed the blue 2gean, and along its shores 
Wandered, a pensive pilgrim, filled with dreams 
Of the great olden time when Greece was free— 
Stood in the shadow of the Pyramids,— 
Majestic monuments of kingly dust— 
Drank in the gales of holy Palestine, 
And mused along the Sea of Galilee 
Bearing from every clime its richest lore, 
And adding still new treasures to the wealth 
His busy mind had gathered. 

Rich he was 
In varied knowledge, and too well he knew 


To frame bezuiling words, and take the soul 
Captive at will. Alas! his heart was black 
With cherished sin 


But dazzled to defile. 


the splendours of his mind ; 


That hapless girl 
Drank the bewildering music of his voice, $ 
As day by day, with matchless eloquence, 
His vague philosophy, corrupt as vague, 
He cunningly unfolded to her view— 
Poisoning her mind with evil thoughts—her soul 
Staining with foul desires, till—wo for her!— 
The tempter triumphed and the victim fell ! 


Awaked at length from the bewildering dream 
That had enthralled her senses, shuddering, 
She saw the ruin of her hopes, and shrunk, 
Blasted and blighted, overwhelmed with shame, 
And anguish-stricken, from the gaze of men. 
He who had wrought, with fiendish guile, her fall — 
With fiendish cruelty that knew no ruth, 
Left her, in hope and heart and name a wreck, 


To seek new victims and to work new wo! 
Just God! where sleep thy thunders, that the wretch, 
Who mars the Eden of a sinless heart, é 
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Driving away the angel Innocence 

That room be made for fiends, escapes unscathed 3 
By friends forsaken, who shall comfort thee, 

Thou sorrowing child of Sin?) Room might be found 

Still in a father’s, mother’s heart—but wo! 

Father and mother, by the daughter’s shame 

Heart-broken, sleep in death! Yet there is Ong 

Whose love restores the wandering, and forgives 

The sorrowing spirit that returns to Him. 


Beautiful, erring girl! not vainly hath 
Thy supplication, voiced in agony, 
Gone upward to the Fatner! He whose love 
Brought Him in saddest fellowship with grief— 
Who to Samaria’s guilty daughter gave 
The waters of Eternal Life, and blest 
The penitent Magdalene, as o’er his feet 
She poured hot tears, and with her golden hair 
Dried them again,—whose eye is quick to note 
The first relentings of the indurate heart, 
The starting of the penitential tear— 
Who bids the weary, burdened with their sin, 
Come and partake of rest, and know that peace 
Earth’s treasures cannot purchase, nor earth's hate, 
Nor hell’s intenser malice, wrest away— 
Hath marked thy tears, ’mid solitude and night 
Poured freely—all thy bitter groanings heard— 
Thine earnest cries for pardon— known thy thirst 
Intense for purity and righteousness 
And, in the fulness of His pardoning grace, 
Hath blotted out thy sins and healed thy soul 
With free forgiveness! 
Oh, the blessed seal 
Of that forgiveness was upon thy heart 
As its last throb was given—and a smile 
Parted thy pallid lips and lighted up 
Thy face with transient splendor, as if heaven 
Were opened to thy view, with all its sights 
Of ravishing sweetness—then the shades of death 
Came over thy dimmed eye, whose drooping lid 
Shut out the earth forever! 
Pharisee ! 
Curl not thy lip in scorn, as by her grave 
Thou passest to the church—for angels guard 
Her sleeping dust,— and know that heaven hath joys 
For the sad Penitent, from paths of sin 
Turned back to holiness, that formal prayers, 
Breathed by the soul self-justified, and rites 
Duly observed, may never hope to win! 
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BY MISS SARAH F. HAMILTON. 


Joy ! for a spirit’s birth, 
Joy! for a broken chain; 

Joy ! that the heavy bonds of earth 
Will ne’er unite again. 


Joy! for a Saviour’s love, 
Joy ! that she bore the cross, $ 


Joy! that in her home above 


She feeleth not our loss. 


Joy! that the task is done, 
Joy ! that all pain is o’er, 

Joy ! that the goal is won 
For evermore. 
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JACK VAPOR THE BUSY BODY. 


A DUTCH STORY.—IN TWO PARTS. 


JACK VAPOR. 


Tne return of the famous Jack Vapor from the 
high school of Outland to his native town, was an 
epoch in the history of Lulenburg, and concerned, 
we may say, the whole European world. At least, 
every good Lulenburger considered the affairs of his 
own little town, of importance enough to fasten 
the attention of the most remote as well as of the 
nearest countries; and no one doubted for a moment 
that the least detraction from the ancient fame of 
Lulenburg, or of the Lulenburger patricians, would 
disturb the sacred balance of Europe, and set the 
whole world, from the Ural mountains to the Ta- 
gus, in fire and flame. It is always good when the 
citizen of never so small a town thinks well of him- 
self, and he ought never to behave himself meanly, 
for great words and little deeds amount to nothing 
but Quixotism and gasconade. The true greatness 
of a state does not consist in the fact of its wealth, 
but in the power and active-mindedness of its in- 
habitants—at least of those who bear the staff of 
authority. ‘The people in themselves are nothing 
but cyphers; only the magistrates are the numbers 
that can be counted at all, or that possess any real 
significance. 

Jack Vapor was the son of the deceased burgo- 
master Peter Vapor, one of the greatest statesmen 
of his century. Peter’s lofty and philanthropic 
spirit had never disturbed the peace of Europe. In 
sagacity he surpassed all his contemporaries; in 
judgment he was infallible; in decision perfectly 
correct; and in sallies of wit, there was no one like 
him. And he was all this, upon the simple ground 
that he was the first magistrate of the town. Not 
what he had actually done, but what he might have 
done, would, if it were written, fill whole folios, 
and he take rank, if not above, still near to the most 
commanding princes in the history of the world. 
He died too early for the fortunes of Lulenburg, and 
only the virtues of his successor, Mr. Burgomaster 
Tobias Crack, could mitigate the just but silent 
sorrow of the state, for the loss of the great Peter 
Vapor. 

The young Jack Vapor had formed himself at 
school so that he might assume the duties of his 
hereditary rank as a patrician with honour. It was 
true there was a good academy at Lulenburg, but 
that served only for the instruction of the common 
citizen-classes and the poorer families among the 
higher orders. The Lulenburg nobility already 
understood, what other statesmen have more slowly 
made the ground-work of their policy, that enlight- 
enment and intelligence were the most deadly 
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poisons that could be distributed among the people. 
Europe has only to thank intelligence for the greater 
part of the evils under which she suffers. If this 
principle, then, is so detrimental in monarchies, 
that the Secretary often knows more than his Min- 
ister, and the Captain or the Lieutenant presume 
to criticize the strategy or the tactics of the Gen- 
eral, by which, in the end, they are completely 
turned about, the highest becoming the lowest, and 
the lowest the highest, how dangerous would be 
the operation of it in a state where there existed 
greater freedom, in a republic, for instance, where 
the people are so apt to know as much as their 
betters. 

The lords of Lulenburg had early adopted the 
noble principle that the lower classes should be al- 
lowed to sip from the springs of Wisdom only as 
much as might be requisite for the necessities and 
sustenance of life. In several of the neighbouring 
villages of that free republic, they had left it to the 
patriotic charity of the peasants themselves whether 
they would have common schools or not, and 
whether they would pay the salary of the teachers. 
The peasants, as might naturally have been ex- 
pected from their sound good sense, found out for 
themselves the eternal truth, that a peasant at the 
plough has no need of great erudition. They grew, 
accordingly, in the fear of God and pious simpli- 
city, as well as other people, and became thick and 
fat, to the admiration of every body. In general, 
the government of Lulenburg, judging from their 
blooming prosperity, was much too good for the 
people, who were regarded as one would regard a 
flock of sheep entrusted to his care, as something 
to be made fat. The fatter the man, the more con- 
siderable he was. In the towns, also, a similar 
principle prevailed, and there sprung up in Lulen- 
burg one of the most praiseworthy regulations in 
the world, which only obtains in India, Egypt and 
the celebrated countries of the East, viz. that the 
son pursued the calling of his father; the son of a 
rustic remained a rustic, and could never to all 
eternity be any thing else; the mechanic’s child 
became a mechanic, the preacher’s son a preacher, 
the merchant’s son a merchant, and the counsel- 
lor’s son a counsellor. Whoever thought this was 
not an excellent arrangement, was called a turbu- 
lent fellow, a demagogue, or, perhaps, a metaphy- 
sician, a jacobin, and other bad-sounding names. 

To maintain this spiritual peace, and to banish 
all curiosity, they had established an excellent cen- 
sorship, which was afterwards copied from the Lu- 
lenburgers by other lands. Manuscripts and books, 
with a proper foresight, were forbidden to the be- 
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fore-mentioned ‘‘ turbulent fellows,’’ and they were 
allowed to carry about with them only the song 
and prayer-book or acatechism. The Lulenburg 
gazette contained one singular article: of the state 
or republic of Lulenburg not the least word could 
be whispered, lest some important state-secret 
should be betrayed. But when Council consented 
that something really worthy could be praised, then 
the Lulenburgish Fair took up her trumpet, and 
blowed the praises of the glorious action to the ends 
of the earth, that other nations might have an ex- 
ample, and the future historian proper materials. 
This awakened among the patrician youth a noble 
emulation. 

Even Jack Vapor himself was inflamed by it; 
although Nature had already done much for the 
worthy lad. He seemed to be born for great things. 
It is but just to speak in the outset of his career, 
of the rare merit that he was not rich, although he 
had rich uncles and cousins to inherit from. Already 
the secret knowledge that he would have money, 
and was born to command, acquired him a great 
horde, and made him virtuous, learned, intelligent, 
upright, intellectual and worthy. From his agree- 
able figure, they saw, wherever he came, that he 
would form himself according to his own will; his 
words, his manners, his movements were marked 
by a pleasing easiness, an unaffected life, which in 
another person, of lower extraction, they would 
have called ill-breeding or impudence. He was ac. 
customed to speak, with a noble frankness, whether 
he understood his subject or not; was full of know- 
ledge without pedantry, which he had gathered from 
romances, reviews and iearned newspapers, which 
enabled him to dispense with the reading of pedan- 
tic books, and yet communicated a fifth part of 
their contents. To this foundation of wisdom there 
was not wanting either humour or activity. He was 
a restless, indeed, we might say a quicksilver man; 
mingled in all things, wished to know every thing, 
to say every thing, to do every thing—in short, was 
perfect in every quality which in a common person 
would certainly pass for pertness, but in Lulenburg 
would acquire great weight, and be regarded by 
eminent statesmen as a mark of universal genius. 


THE BUSY BODY. 


At the high school, the same liveliness of dispo- 
sition had been the occasion of many little disagree- 
able events, and, sometimes, from a rude man, of 
a severe flogging. But only common mortals allow 
themselves to be intimidated by earthly mischances. 
He continued the same. Raised above the storms 
of fate, and the pains of his back, he pursued his 
chosen career, which among his schoolfellows won 
him the somewhat equivocal and singular name of 
Bully, but which on the throne of one of your 
world-rulers, is very properly metamorphosed into 
the title of The Great. For, strictly speaking, 
nothing in itself is either great or small, and only 
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becomes so by means of time, place and circum- 
stance. Alexander the Great, as well as his Swe- 
dish ape, Charles the T'welfth,—Charles the Great, 
as well as his Corsican imitator, was each in his 
time a mere Jack Vapor the busy body, and played 
in the great drama of their several nations, his ever- 
memorable but unblessed part. 

Even this brisk butterfly-like courage, this de- 
sire to be over all, and with no one else, to be all 
in all, distinguished our noble youth, among his 
fellow citizens no less than among strangers. His 
fellow citizens were accustomed to think delibe- 
rately, and come to a point with caution. Fortune 
was true to him here, as in all things. No wonder 
that the greater part of the Lulenburgers regarded 
him as an extraordinary apparition in the history of 
the world and mankind, and at last came to look 
upon the sports of accident as the work of his 
strength, and write reports concerning many per- 
formances of his, which he himself knew nothing 
about. 

As soon as he had returned to his native place, 
it was commonly remarked that he had grown in 
years, in understanding and in body. Indeed, he 
overtopped the majority of his fellow citizens about 
the length of a head, and therefore they gave him, 
as a distinction from the rest of the Vaporish fam- 
ily, the surname of the Great. That it was only to 
greatness of mind such a surname was due, never 
entered the thought of a Lulenburger; for mind has 
neither flesh nor bones. 

After one year, when the great and sovereign 
council of the town and republic of Lulenburg was 
renewed, or, more properly, repaired, he attained, 
by right of birth, to the dignity of those who wielded 
the chief power, who were the legislators of the 
state, and from among whom they were accus- 
tomed to select the persons on whom the highest 
posts of honour were conferred. 

A young aspiring man must naturally have felt 
it to be very agreeable to belong to the ‘‘ Fa- 
thers of the Country.’ This appellation, the best 
and most honourable which mighty Rome gave to 
her most excellent rulers, and which, in modern 
times, the people apply to their really great men, 
the Lord-Councillors of Lulenburg referred to 
themselves, both in their solemn discussion and in 
their every-day proclamations, even if the object 
was merely to make known a meat or bread tax. 

Soon after this elevation, fortune cast upon Jack 
Vapor, the dignity of First Architect to the republic. 

I say, fortune; for, with the exception of the 
consular dignity, which depended upon a secret 
majority in a formal election, all the other offices 
at Lulenburg were distributed by lot. This excel- 
lent arrangement deserved to be admired as it was. 
Not only, by means of it, were all the strifes of fac- 
tions and parties prevented, which the ambition of 
the citizens in a republic carried to such extremi- 
ties, but the choice received a sort of holy attesta- 
tion and respect. It was not man, but Heaven 
itself, who designated the most worthy officers. 
True, it happened not unfrequently that the butcher 
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became the school-teacher, the berber the post- 
master, and the cook chief superintendent of the 
treasury; but this promoted a multiplicity of mental 
accomplishments which are nowhere easily found. 
It was in accordance too with the old and sensible 
maxim, that to whom God gives a place, he gives 
also understanding, a maxim which originally took 
its rise in Lulenburg, as everybody knows. 

Jack Vapor was, therefore, in no respect mis- 
placed, although he had never in the course of his 
life made even a card-house, when he was made 
Chief Architect of the republic. He assumed the 
oversight of the two common springs of the capital, 
of the public streets, on which one in the open day- 
light might without special care break his neck or 
his bones, and of the public edifices, to which be- 
longed the council-house, the academy, the engine 
houses, and even the church and parsonage. 

His youth, his wealth and his distinctions, made 
him one of the most important personages in the 
state. Every maiden and mother looked upon him 
with friendly expectations, and he very naturally 
looked kindly upon them; but the matrimonial can- 
didates were so many, that he found it difficult to 
decide to which of them he should give the ring. 
He fluttered from flower to flower. In every street, 
he had a sweetheart; and very soon, in the whole 
of Lulenburg, there was not a citizen’s daughter 
who did not fancy that she had made some impres- 
sion upon the heart of this Alcibiades. 


JACK VAPOR. 


Uncles and cousins, when they saw his irresolu- 
tion, at last met together, to consult over the choice 
of the future mistress chief architect. They con- 
sidered it an indispensable requisite in the daughter 
of the country who should be offered the marriage, 
that she should have wealth and family; and after 
long thought, investigation, and many timely ifs 
and buts, their choice fell upon Miss Rozina Piphan, 
only daughter of the chamberlain of the republic, 
a grandchild of a, for twelve blessed years deceased, 
burgomaster, relative of the most respectable and 
wealthy houses of the state, and herself the richest 
heiress of all the blooming maidens of Lulenburg. 

Jack Vapor frankly expressed many things against 
this chosen one: but all were without any real 
foundation. She was about ten years older than he, 
but she was the grandchild of a burgomaster. She 
patiently carried a hump on her back—but she had 
money. She was so small in figure that she could 
not, without stretching her hand high above her 
head, walk arm-in-arm with him through the ways 
of life; but he himself could bend, or shorten him- 
self by getting down on his knees. 

After all, to the advantage of the pious little Ro- 
zina, the negotiation was opened between the rela- 
tives of the two, with all proper form. Jack Vapor 
willingly left the trouble of it tothem. The affair 
was crowned with the very best luck. The day 
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was appointed, when he should go and ask the hand 
of their daughter from the Honourable Chamberlain 
and the Honourable Chamberlainess. After this 
important business, which, according to custom, 
was managed as a most notorious secret, the por- 
tions of the relatives on both sides were to be brought 
together, and a brilliant supper prepared. 

Jack Vapor, on the appointed day, could hardly 
wait till evening, and keep the secret of the festival 
in the dark. Meanwhile, the uncles and cousins 
rejoiced, not so much at the prospect of a betrothal- 
feast, as at the surprise of the whole town on the 
following morning, when the secret should take air, 
and greeting upon greeting fly from every mouth. 
The town architect had dressed himself most gaily, 
early in the morning, and it gave him much unea- 
siness that he could not show his finery until the 
evening. His vanity caused him to think of the 
many complaisances and coynesses which would 
make him appear to be the very Cupid of Lulen- 
burg. 

At any rate, that he might reap a harvest of 
wonder, he walked forth. 
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lis first desire led him to the house of the town- 
pastor, where he had always been received with 
the most Christian kindness; for the pastor had a 
daughter, a pious, sweet blonde, called Susanna, 
who was well worthy to become Mistress Town- 
architect. Jack Vapor, in general, looked kindly 
upon the blonde, and the heavenly blonde looked 
kindly upon him. He was possessed by a feeling 
which is peculiar to great men, that he burned 
with the most intense devotion for every beautiful 
woman that stood near him. 

It was afternoon. The time flew past swiftly in 
the midst of entertaining chat about household af- 
fairs, and the marriage statistics of the neighbour- 
hood. Coffee was brought in; and they sat down 
around a black cloth with great gold landscapes, 
which ornamented a Japanese table, with one leg 
made in the form of a pillar, the parson and his 
wife on the right and left, and the tender Jack Va- 
por and the modest blonde opposite to each other. 
They greatly enjoyed the famous Arabian drink. 
The Architect had never seen Susanna more beau- 
tiful than she was that day; no doubt, she was the 
more so, because that very day, within a few hours, 
he was to surrender his freedom for ever to the lit- 
tle Rozina. He quietly compared the attractive 
rival with her little treasure-box, which awaited 
him in the evening, with the golden hair curling 
so beautifully over the marble forehead of Susanna, 
and all the gold and money of Miss Chamberlain- 
ess seemed like so much plunder. Susanna’s blue 
heavenly eyes, her sweet little red mouth, and her 
snow-white neck induced him easily to forget the 
entire circle of Rozina’s respectable and distin- 


guished relatives. And when he caught a glimpse 
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of the neat and delicate feet under the table, with 
their white stockings, and thought of the broad 
masculine foot of Rezina, his love for the blonde 
blazed out at once into a clear flame. He dis- 
missed the elected bride and wished for no other 
paradise than Susanna could have found for him. 
It gave him pain, however, that she all the while 
modestly hung down her eyes, and kept surveying 
the coffee cups. Not even his new violet-coloured 
silk vest had fastened her attention. He would 
willingly have declared the sweet feeling which 
possessed him, but was restrained by the presence 
of the parents. Stil! he could not refrain, while 
placing his feet near to hers, from conveying to her 
by one soft and tender touch, how eager he was 
to approach her. 

Unfortunately, he had not observed that Susy 
had drawn her feet back, and that the feet of the 
mother occupied their place. Now, these were no 
less sensitive than those of the seventeen year old 
beauty, for the good lady had been a long while 
complaining of what are called corns. It would 
appear she had them at any rate, since the love-tap 
of the architect not only pressed out of her a very 
death-shriek, but, in order to save her toes from the 
vehement pressure, made the Japan-table a partici- 
pant in the affair, by which all the coffee dishes 
were tumbled pell-mell towards one side. As no 
one was impolite enough, however much he might 
desire it, to take all the coffee, milk, sugar and but- 
ter to himself, each one pushed the table the other 
way, so that it was kept flying about like a ball 
between them until every body had received a par- 
tion of its contents. 

All were frightened out of their wits, since no 
one knew the particular occasion of this sudden 
stroke of Fate. The black tablecloth, as well as 
the architect’s new violet-coloured vest, shone like 
another milky-way, while the pastor’s wife and 
daughter, with a hundred curtseys, asked pardon 
of Jack Vapor for the awkward accident, which had 
also ornamented their fine white aprons with coffee- 
coloured and curious images. Jack foresaw that 
in the end, when their fright would allow them to 
inquire into the affair, that his guilt would become 
apparent, and so, before it was too late, he took his 
departure. 

A cloudy sky had anticipated the darkness of the 
night. Jack hoped to indemnify himself for the 
misadventure at the parson’s, by the feast at the 
Chamberlain's, and hurried to his house, and so 
into his chamber, to exchange his silk violet-co- 
loured vest for one that was dryer. 

This accomplished, he went to the window, to 
see whether the rain would render any measure of 
security necessary. But the rain had suddenly 
ceased, and he, as he opened the window, was met 
by fire instead of water—not an earthly, but a super- 
earthly fire—not from heaven, but from the black 
eyes of a charming neighbour called Catharine. 

This Catharine was no one else than the daugh- 
ter of Major Knoll. She knew of no better place 
in the whole kingdom than the heart of Jack Va- 
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por, and fondly believed that she would soon get 
possession of it. For Jack Vapor, whenever he 
was near her, loved no one as well as she; and he 
was often near her, although the Major himself 
was not much of a friend or patron. Both these 
high officers had been reared in the same rank and 
precedence in diplomatic controversies. ‘The Major 
maintained, that in consequence of the big feather 
on his hat, he was a greater man than Jack Vapor, 
while Jack was just as certain, that as the architect 
was distinguished for construction, and the soldier 
only for destruction, they should take precedence 
accordingly. Although the architect had never 
constructed any thing, nor the Major destroyed 
any thing, they had continued the controversy be- 
fore the council and citizens for more than a year 
and a day. 

The good little Kate, with her fire-flashing eyes, 
was not altogether of the opinion of her father. 
Whenever she could, in the twilight of morning or 
evening, she looked out of that window of her 
house which was opposite to the house of the Va- 
pors. The whole street was not three paces wide, 
as if made especialiy for lovers, so that they might 
whisper back and forth without being heard by the 
people who sauntered through the street below. 

They whispered here for some time; they said a 
great many pretty things, and Jack complained at 
times of what he had often before lamented, that 
the street was not a pace or two smaller, so that he 
might kiss, or at least shake the hand of the dear 
Katy. He had even gone so far, since he had been 
town-architect, as to swear to his lovely neighbour, 
that he would some time or other build a bridge 
from his casement to hers, which no one within a 
hundred miles of Lulenburg would be able to find. 
Thus far he had contented himself with the mere 
threat, although Catharine had never expressed 
the least objection to the enterprise. 

This bridge- building again entered Jack's noddle, 
when the beauty, with the flaming eyes, continued 
to tell him, among other things, that she was very 
glad to see him or any other man, for she was all 
alone in the house and nearly terrified. ‘Ihe pro- 
ject of storming the castle of Major Knoll had never 
seized Jack so forcibly as now, when the garrison 
was left exposed. He called upon the stars for per- 
mission to construct his air-bridge, and pass over it, 
and without waiting for an answer—there was a 
plank near at hand—he fell to at his daring work. 
It is true the beauty was not a little uneasy at the 
danger of this projected air-voyage; but the archi- 
tect was determined to keep up the dignity of his 
calling, and be an architect in fact. He blessed the 
art of architecture as practised in Lulenburg, be- 
cause it brought people into such neighbourly re- 
lationship; laid the plank from window to window, 
and crept cautiously upon all fours out into the open 
air. No one could discover him, since it was al- 
ready dark night. 

This darkness, as advantageous as it was, had 
still a few little drawbacks. For Catharine, as she 
cautiously drew one end of the plank into her cham- 
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ber, did not observe that she drew it a little too far; 
and guildmaster Pretzel, a potter by trade, did not 
observe what a tempest was sweeping over him, 
as he drove through the street below, his wagon 
full of earthenware, destined for the annual fair of a 
neighbouring market. 

How often adverse circumstances conspire to de- 
feat the best laid schemes of mortals was seen in 
‘Lhe bridge lost its stand-point on 
the Vaporish window. The plank slid, and although 
Miss Catharine held fast with both hands, and 
pulled with might and main, still the architect 
would fall. 

Jack Vapor came down to the great danger of 
guildmaster Pretzel’s pots; and fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, though he kept himself whole, he me- 
tamorphosed the ware into the strangest shapes. 
This occasioned such a fearful crackling and crash- 
ing, that the guildmaster, who walked quietly be- 


this instance. 


side his horses, thought, if the whole heavens were 
not falling down, some house was certainly under- 
going the process. The horses, no less frightened, 
gave one furious leap, and were soon out of the 
street in the park before the Council-house. 

The guildmaster, curious as to how much of his 
wagon would be left, held fast, and was in the act 
of making an investigation, when, to his no small 
astonishment, he saw a man spring from the back 
part of the wagon, carrying with him, in the midst 
of a terrible crackling, some dozen or more of the 
pots. It was plain to him now that this had been 
some thieves’ trick, or the work of the devil. With 
great presence of mind, he ran to seize the perpe- 
trator of it, who, as we know, was no other than 
the town-architect. But, instead of him—Jack had 
slipped off to avoid unpleasant observation—the 
angry potter grabbed the shoemaker, Mr. Awl, a 
deserving head-guildmaster, whose Fate led him, 
reasonably as it appeared, on his way from the 
Council-chamber to his house, to pass the place 
Mr. Pretzel 
seized the high-guildmaster with such lusty vehe- 
mence, and grappled him so fast, that he could not 
move. <A boa-constrictor could not have embraced 
him more warmly than the potter, who then, with 
a voice which might have been heard far beyond 
the city gates, cried out ‘‘ Help! Robbers! Mur- 
derers! Thieves!’’ 

The hard-pressed shoemaker, who, indeed, had 
great occasion to shelter himself from this clamour, 
did not miss the opportunity. The public peace 
was never broken more maliciously. 
his innocence and his danger, he shouted out in 
emulation of his raving companion, ‘‘ Death! Fury! 
Murder! Banditti! Thieves!’’ 

This shrieking, the like of which had not been 
heard for a full century in Lulenburg, spread a 
panic of fear over the whole neighbourhood. Every 
body bolted his doors and windows from within 
with the greatest nimbleness, while they conjec- 
tured that there was a whole band of robbers in the 
streets, or that, after the fashion of other countries, 
a revolution had broken out. Those who were loi- 
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tering in the streets flew hastily in the opposite 
direction, lest they should be put to death in the 
fisticuff. At the gates, the town watchmen, mostly 
old paralytic men, whom the praiseworthy magis- 
trates fed at public expense, grasped their halberds 
tremblingly, flew to the watch-house, barricadoed 
themselves in, and then swore that they would die 
each for all, and all for each, if they should be in- 
vaded and caught. Major Knoll, even, who was 
accidentally returning home that way, took the 
alarm, and fancying that he heard robbers and mur- 
derers calling to each other, tore the big feather 
from his hat, lest some of the band should take him 
for a military person, and fled panting back to the 
town-house. 

When in this way no one came to the help of the 
combatants, they shouted a good half hour longer, 
until their voices became hoarse. In the mean time, 
they had tried their strength against each other in 
manifold ways; more than once had they rolled over 
each other on the hard ground, more than once had 
the fight been renewed without either of them gain- 
ing a decided victory. Neither was willing to let 
the other go. ‘They dragged one another, both 
with the same design, to the house of a butcher 
near by, who was the godfather of both of them; 
and after many entreaties that the door should be 
opened, it was done. ‘The butcher thought that he 
heard the well-known voices of some of his fellow 
citizens who had escaped the blood-bath in the 
streets. But as the shoemaker and the potter came 
to recognize each other by the candlelight, without 
loss of time they redoubled their clatter; for their 
respective guilds had been old enemies, and each 
believed for a certainty that the other had played 
him a bad trick out of mere revenge. 

Meanwhile Jack Vapor, in anxiety and fear, had 
made the best of his way out of the town, not wish. 
ing to lead the much-bruised potter, by whom he 
supposed he was followed, to his own house. He 
forgot Rosina, and the almonds and confectionary 
of the betrothal, and Catharine at the window, and 
her amazement over the contemplation of an empty 
plank. He wandered about the whole evening, and 
found, when he supposed it would be safe for him 
to return home, that the town gates were closed. 
This troubled him uncommonly, for it now occurred 
to him that he had left his friends and followers 
locked in at home. He passed the night at a little 
tavern out of town, where he gave out that he had 
been belated while taking a walk. 
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On the following morning he returned in good 
time to the but not 
Sometimes he dreaded that the proud Chamberlain 
Pipham would revenge his absenting himself from 


town, without trepidation. 


the betrothal, and at times he suspected that some 
circumstance had betrayed him to Potter Pretzel, 
as the author of the mischief done to his ware. But 
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he hoped to get through the difficulty by means of 
his peculiar self-assurance. 

Thus far, every thing in Lulenburg went well; 
but as he came to his residence, he found before it 
three messengers from a neighbouring village, who 
had already waited for him more than an hour. The 
first announced hastily that a fire had broken out in 
the village, and that they had diligently looked after 
him, to send an engine, inasmuch as he had the 
keys of the engine houses. The second continued 
that three houses were already burned down, but 
that many fire-engines had arrived from the sur- 
rounding country. And the third concluded by 
saying that fortunately the fire was extinguished in 
about half an hour. 

Jack Vapor stroked his chin thoughtfully, and 
said to the peasants, who reverentially stood before 
him with their hats off, ‘‘ You a-3es, if the whole 
village had been burned down, you would have been 
guilty; for you ought to have come here at the proper 
time, before the fire had caught, so that something 
could have been done for you in season. In that 
case, I should not have gone out, or passed the 
night in the country. Still, it is well that the fire is 
extinguished. At another time, you must announce 
it before it breaks out, so that we can have time 
beforehand to put the engines in order. Sogo home, 
and tell my decision to your principals.”’ 

He had scarcely dismissed them, and taken his 
breakfast, when he was sought by one of his un- 
cles, who had taken so much pleasure at the betroth- 
al feast of yesterday. He came with a commission 
from Mr. Chamberlain Pipham, who had taken the 
absence of the architect so sorely that he could 
hardly speak with politeness, to the effect, that, as 
to the betrothal, marriage and son-in-lawship it 
must be dropped now and for ever; that he must 
henceforth make no pretensions to the hand of the 
worthy little humped back Rosina, and that he 
must take care how he crossed the threshold of the 
much-injured Chamberlain, if he would avoid the 
risk of making a rough exit by the window. 

As it concerned the hand of the beautiful Rosina, 
Jack comforted himself very soon; nor did the 
threatened expulsion from the window make any 
particular impression upon him, seeing that his first 
attempt in that way had been so successful. But the 
displeasure of the Chamberlain was not so agree- 
able. He was undoubtedly a man of influence in 
the council of the town and republic, and very 
properly so, since with all his ignorance, he was one 
of the richest men in the place. 

The uncle, however, gave him to understand 
that he would not have found the Chamberlain so 
severe upon his heedlessness, but for the sly 
Town Secretary, who had sedulously inflamed the 
wrath of the Chamberlain by his wicked insinua- 
tions. Mr. Muckle in fact reckoned upon coming 
into possession of Rosina and her treasury himself: 
besides that for other reasons he was not a good 
friend of Vapor’s, because when he was soliciting 
the office of Secretary, and made his regular round 
of supplicating visits to the worthy magistrates, 
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Jack, under the pretence of clearing him of a few 
blots that had been sprinkled upon him, bad rubbed 
them in with lampblack. Muckle was not the man 
who could forget an offence of this kind even after 
twenty years. He used very few words, but, as 
they were accustomed to say in Lulenburg, he had 
big ears; looked no one in the eye when he spoke; 
but always smiled very obligingly, particularly in 
the church when he was saying his prayers behind 
his hat; was therefore, on account of his agreeable 
and meagre appearance, a little vain; and asserted 
with immovable self-confidence, that no scribe in 
Europe wrote so graceful a hand as he. 

Jack Vapor, that same day, felt not only the re- 
markable effects of his recent invasion of the sharp 
crockery of the potter, but also that Secretary 
Muckle suspected that no one but Jack Vapor 
could have been the author of the mischief. Muckle, 
in truth, as soon as he had learned the story from 
his neighbour, the guildmaster, had gone to make 
a personal inspection of the premises where the 
affair occurred, and had found among the traces of 
the crockery before the door of the Town-Archi- 
tect’s house, one of the mother-of-pearl buttons 
from his coat. This fact, and Vapor’s singular non- 
appearance at the betrothal, seemed to stand in the 
closest relation to each other. It was soon reported 
that the Secretary of the Council was about to bring 
charges against Jack Vapor, both on account of 
this aggression, for the disturbance of the public 
peace, and for not having sent the engines to the 
fire. ‘The Architect, not at all terrified, took the 
threat quite easily; and although Chamberlain Pip- 
ham, Guildmaster Pretzel, the whole kin of the 
Pastor, and many others having similar grievances, 
swelled the party of the Secretary, Jack Vapor, 
nothing daunted, confided in his luck like a Cesar, 
and in his eloquence like a Cicero. He distributed, 
however, a protest, if not against the Secretary, 
still against the long hair-tail, upon which, as the 
longest in Lulenburg, the Secretary prided himself, 
although he was not bound, as a burgomaster was, 
by the nature of his office, to wear a long pigtail. 
Already this tail had become a stone of offence to 
many judicious citizens, and a certain patriotic 
butcher had more than once sworn that he would 
hew it from the top of his head. 

The news of this protest spread quickly over the 
town; for, according to the custom of Lulenburg, 
whatever passed in the Council of Lulenburg, was 
told with solemn confidence from mouth to ear, and 
ear to mouth, until every inhabitant of both sexes 
was let into the secret. The inquisitive and tattling 
people were made quite happy by this, and used to 
spend a good deal of money in the gazettes. 

Both parties prepared themselves, and awaited 
the approaching day for holding the Council, with 
great anxiety. The sessions were held once a 
week. The government in the mean while went 
on very well, and the republic was governed in the 
best way without any trouble. One burgomaster, 
on the ordinary week days would sell coffee and 
spices, another would fabricate ribbons, the Cham- 
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berlain poured out wine, one Councilman made | way than by all the scribblings in Chancery, or the 
sausages, another bread, &c. &c.; enough that * brawlings of the Council-House. 
every one was busy, and knew that the material 


interests of the state were better promoted in this (To be continued. 
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THE RECONCILIATION. 


BY MISS M. H. RAND. 


’TWAs a sweet summer’s eve—and cool and fresh For though every pleasure in life was mine own, 
The air came whispering through the open sash, How could I be happy when under thy frown. 
Where in its low recess, sat one whose brow ‘ 


Seemed furrowed less by years than sorrow’s touch. g Hear me—by all the fond mem’ries of old, 


’T was but a simple cottage, yet within ; Ere thine eye was so stern or thy heart was so cold, 
Were seen strange minglings of the rich and poor. ; By the love of my childhood long past, I implore, 
The kitchen’s bright utensils hung around Let me be clasped to thy bosom once more. 


Th’ ungarnished walls, and in their midst was strung § 
: ons , , ? Alas—he hears not—and my sad heart must yearn, 
A fine old rifle, with its mountings rich, 


Speaking of better days—happier, perhaps. 
Upon the table at his side, where hung 

A massive, fringed gorgeous covering 
Sweeping the floor beneath in graceful folds, 
The Work of God lay open, and his eye 


For one word of forgiveness forever in vain; 
* Then let him but look on me while I pass by, 
' And carry me back to my own home to die.” 


} Asunny smile broke o’er the old man’s face, 
Wandered o’er its blest pages ‘till the cloud And quickly turning, he saw not the glance, 
That rested on his brow, no longer marred ; Half aes half po on him 
The noble beauty of his countenance. g = seyentemapenpien oa eae 
And still he read, and still that holy light ap trng Aang Fe See ey 
. i That gentle one, to be his own fair bride 
Shone on his care-worn face, most beautiful. 
. Against a father’s mandate. He had come 
But suddenly, the sounds of coming steps “seat 
Sicsino on Ma cainade. end Gan canta Hoping ’gainst hope— and now all hope was vain, 
ODEN Pe Pie peernaa his -_ So had he thought—but that dark eye, that late 
c 
Pe betes fel pe ee pt satis theo exes Had turned so coldly from those pleading tones, 
‘ “a Np 2 Now glistened with the drops of tenderness. 
Looked into his with innocent childishness— : 
Then by his side a gentle voice stole o’er As he sprung forward, tearing her from the arms 
His dreamy senses with a startling thrill That clasped her now inanimate drooping form, 
' . ra “ My child—my child! look up—I did but feign. 
But still he spoke not—moved not—and his eye 
‘ , I did not think of this. Oh! do not look 
Grew sterner—sterner, as his ear drank in 
Be So cold, so death-like. Let me not be cursed 
The melody of those familiar tones— ‘ 4 3 . ’ 
Known to his stricken heart—alas—too well 3 Whh thy demvuction, my own cherished ens.” 
‘ He lifted her, and bore her gently in, 
And laid her down upon her own low couch, 
Where in her childhood she was wont to sleep, 
And bending o’er her with an earnest gaze, 
Watched for the first faint signs of coming life. 
Slowly the mantling blood came back again, 
Her pale lips quivered, and at last her eyes 
Opened upon the well-known objects round 
In strange bewilderment; then caught the glance 
Of that beloved one, late implored in vain, 
Now beaming in intense anxiety 
Father, I loved as a trusting heart would, And fond affection o’er her pale sad face. 
Clinging round all that was gentle and good ; She sprang with wild delight upon his neck, 


He has not proved faithless—- unworthy my choice, ; Flung her white arms around him, ’till a gush 
’ Of passionate tears relieved her bursting heart, 


And locked within that fast embrace, they wept 
He has been kind to thy desolate one, $ The tears of overflowing happiness. 
Nor chided my sadness—nor left me to mourn ; 


* Father, dear father, look on me I pray, 

Bid me not now from thy presence away ; 

Let me but see thee smile on me once more, 

The weight of thine anger hath pressed on me sore. 


Speak to me—speak to me—cast me not off, 

Have I not suffered—aye—more than enough 3 
May not long years of repentance atone, ; 
One error committed ere childhood had flown ? 


Wilt thou not even now welcome his voice 3 
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CLEMENTINA, WHO CALLED HER FIRST CHILD BETSY. 


BY H HASTINGS WELD 


Ir it were not for the making of too extravagant 
an anti-climax in the very title of our sketch, Cle- 
mentina’s patronymic, as well as her baptismal, 
might be given. The reasons of its suppression 
rest, partly upon that consideration, and partly upon 
the fact that the writer of this veracious narrative 
would, by too unreserved a communication to the 
dear public, and too statistical a development of 
names and dates, make a blank in his calendar— 
an erasure in his visiting list. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Mrs. Clementina Blank (she is Mrs. 
now) would ever thereafter endure the sight of one 
who should, too much in the manner of a deposi- 
tion, detail the doings of the teens of Miss Clemen- 
tina Dash. Take the sketch, therefore, ‘‘ founded- 
on fact,’’ and charitably believe as much as you 
can. 

Though the poet says, ‘‘the rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,’’ and though every 
body quotes the sentence, as the very ottar of rose 
in proverbial wisdom, yet poets are not infallible, 
nor dees every body remember every thing. Con- 
sequently one little circumstance has been over- 
looked—that the rose cannot help being a rose, if 
it would. It cannot substitute another and less 
pleasant odour for its own, though we call it by the 
name of that other Persian plant, which supplies 
the materia medica with its most villanous aroma. 
The rose is not a moral agent—a young woman is; 
and not only self-willed herself, but the cause of 
double self-will in others, of the other sex, who 
delight to speak of women as their other selves. 
Therefore, oh madam! call your roses dahlias, 
peonies, poppies, if you will, but do not let their 
god-mothers miscall your daughters. ‘There is no 
knowing what may come of it. 

Good, substantial, stately women are apt to be of 
imposing mental and moral stature, and not ad- 
dicted to making themselves ridiculous. When 
we find Sylphinas whose tangible presence has so 
outgrown early calculation, that their weight in an- 
thracite would warm the parlour a month, we find 
such persons too sensible to set up for fairies. But 
a romantic name, when it happens to jump with a 
child’s whims, disposition, and circumstances, is 
pretty certain to aggravate that romance in the 
wearer, with more or less of which all young ladies 
are born. If Celestina, Seraphina, or the owner of 
any other specimen of the falsetto in the baptismal 
gamut, happen to be sylphlike in figure, ethereal 
in aspect, or petite in proportions, there will be no 
slaking of her thirst in cups larger than the acorn 
pattern, no ministering to her hunger in greater 
than the most orthodox of homeopathic quantities 
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—that is to say ‘‘before folk.’’ She will never 
walk, but always glide into an apartment—and all 
the other usual plain realities of life, will, with her, 
be but spiritual apparitions. Her thoughts will be 
imaginings—her life a vision—her aggregate—if 
such a positive term may be used in speaking of 
one who classes herself as a ‘‘ thing of light,” a 
corporeal nonentity—her sum-total will be what is 
indicated in the plain word nonsense: pretty non- 
sense, perhaps, but nonsense still. 

Clementina Dash, like too many young ladies of 
more exuberant fancy than just perception, grew 
to her teens with the idea early implanted, that the 
first duty of woman was to find a husband. But 
we do not express it right. She was not to find a 
husband, but a husband was to find her. In her 
own poetical thought, she was to float a thing of 
gentle glory in the matrimonial horizon, like the 
delicate gold-fringed hues of even, until some poetic 
young man, sauntering in ecstasy, with his mouth 
open, and head in the clouds, should run that head 
against her; around that head, like a halo, she was 
gently to hang, sheltering it alike from the hail- 
storms of adversity and the too fierce glare of pros- 
perity: crowning his life with happiness, and sear- 
ing the hearts of the indefinite millions, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine disappointed other men, in the world, 
with envy. 

In the choice of a husband, Clementina rightly 
deemed that there were pre-essentials to be con- 
sulted; but in her inventory of these requisites she 
was a little wild. That she was a sylph was a 
point fully settled in her own mind; and thence she 
naturally deemed that none but a gentleman sylph 
was fit to be her companion. On the arrival of 
such a phenomenon she fully counted, at the proper 
melodramatic and romantic point of time. He might 
come per rail-road—not indeed by a noisy, clatter- 
ing iron road, supporting heavy trains of cars, and 
huge smoking locomotives. No—no—her fancy 
was the Peter Wilkins or Henson patent—parallels 
of moonbeams,—the termini being, the one far off 
and indefinite, in the chief city of the effulgent 
realms of Fancy—the other at her feet. By such 
conveyance did she fully believe that her own true- 
love, by Fate ordained, would some fine evening 
drop down before her, ‘‘all in a heap,’’ to be ele- 
vated from his posture of worship at her shrine, 
with the tip of her feather fan. It is such musings 
as these which dispose romantic young ladies so 
much to affect moonlight and solitude; and Cle- 
mentina was a most assiduous seeker of both. Poor 
girl! as the French phrase it, ‘‘she had reason,”’ 
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for never, except in solitude, came there to cheer 
her thoughts any of the etherealities on which, fic- 
tion—taught, she doated. 

Every thing and every person which surrounded 
her, was of most commonplace and unpoetic reality. 
Her father was wealthy, and none had a better 
right, for he had himself honestly earned all that 
he possessed. He was liberal, but at the same 
time no spendthrift; and his wife was a pattern- 
woman for management and economy. ‘They de- 
nied nothing to their only child which she could 
reasonably desire; and even many unreasonable re- 
quests of hers were complied with by their kind 
indulgence. ‘They denied themselves nothing 
which fashion dictated, and, being charitable and 
humane, they purchased often that better than 
all fashionable enjoyments, the luxury of doing 
good. In a word, every body respected Mr. and 
Mrs. Dash,—every body except their daughter! 
She had never read of the heroine of a romance, 
who was not bound, by cruel mischance, either to 
hate or to despise the persons who had given her 
birth, and sustained her life; and as the living re- 
presentative of the Clementina’s of the books, our 
Clementina was bound to feel as they did. 

Of course, she found ‘‘ congenial souls”’ 
young women, who were placed in like cruel cir- 


in other 


cumstances with herself; —that is to say, with every 
comfort within their reach, which a reasonable 
heart could desire; but, having parents possessed 


of common sense, and therefore not possessed of 


any feeling in common with their refined and poeti- 
cal children—unable even to understand the occa- 
sional glimpses of their daughter’s mental superiority 
in any other light than as pettish approaches to very 
unreasonable ingratitude. With these kindred spi- 
rits of her own sex, Clementina could pour out her 
griefs, and accept theirs in interchange, but 
found gentleman sylphs a much more rare variety. 


She had, in fact, waited in vain for a full realiza- 


she 


tion of her darling hopes in that direction, and, al- 
though some mocnstruck youths came almost up 
to her beau-ideal, they were too conscious of their 


own impudent nonsense, to approach the ordeal of 


her father’s stern common sense, or if, adding the 
sin of presumption to their ridiculous pretensions, 
they did venture an attack, they were summarily 
and unequivocally ejected by Mr. and Mrs. Dash. 
‘Thus was our unfortunate maiden as good as sen- 
tenced to ‘‘ unrequited love,’’ for nobody in parti- 
cular—doomed to single blessedness. However, as 
she gracefully expressed it in one of her many let- 
ters to her kindred minds: ‘‘ No parental tyranny 
could deprive her of the communings with the in- 
visible spirit which hovered over her path, antici- 
pating 
earth-born souls no longer offending his purity, and 
the barriers of conventional prosaic life no longer 
paralyzing his golden wings, he could fulfil his des- 
tiny, and make her happy.’”’ Poor Clementina! 
There was one young man whom, romance aside, 
Clementina would very willingly have taken for 
better or worse. But the course of true love in 
VOL, XXVIII.—9 


the hour when the sordid calculations of 


IL MARAE Pre aa 


that direction ran altogether too smooth for its truth 
to be admitted. In the first place, both her parents, 
instead of opposing would have approved the match 
—a posture of things unheard of by novel readers, 
and utterly incompatible with the canons and pre- 
cedents of Dan Cupid. In the next place, his 
Christian name was John! John!—not Lord John, 
nor Sir John, nor any other John but plain John, 
convertible into Jack, in colloquial familiarity, into 
Johnny in endearment. Whoever heard of a John 
in a novel, save John the servant, or an old fusty 
uncle John, good for nothing but to die at the pro- 
per time, and leave his money to those who know 
how to spend it? Marry John! the thing was prepos- 
terous. She could have got along with a Theodore 
Augustus, even if he had been a man without 
poetry—but John! Never! 

The Dashes, with the multitude, sought a sum- 


mering place. ‘These visits to the Springs were 


Clementina’s holidays, for, having satisfied herself 


that no possible romance could happen in the dull 
house at home, she never made a journey without 
an indefinite hope that some very remarkable de- 
parture from the ordinary stale routine would cer- 
tainly occur to make her happy. Hope, often mock- 
ed, would not be defeated, and still the expectation 
returned to Clementina, after every disappoint- 
ment, that she certainly would one day be blessed 
by being made romantically miserable by a dear 
delightful, poetical, but forbidden attachment. 

But nothing occurred on the way to the Springs, 
to vary the monotony of all such journeys, except 
the detection, by her father, of his servant in dis- 
honesty. As he was an old, and hitherto supposed 
to be a faithful servant, the old gentleman content- 
ed himself with discharging him, with his full ar- 
rears and more, to shift for himself, as best he 
might, at the risk of his next master. Clementina 
would get up some romance about this, particularly 
as his theft was her watch. She ran through, in 
her mind, all the instances of lost trinkets in the 
novelists’ library, and all the cases in which they 
had been discovered to have been purloined by 
bashful lovers, who could live only with a token 
of their lady dear ‘‘ nearest their hearts. Having 
thus found for herself a reason stronger than its 


jewels, why her watch, of all watches, should have 


been stolen, she asked her father — ‘‘ Who could 
have induced him to take my watch?”’ 

The old gentleman answered by repeating the 
name of him who, in indictments, is charged with 
procuring all sorts of evil things by his instigation. 
Clementina was not satisfied, but asked a more 
leading question, —‘‘ Who could he have taken it 
for?”’ 

‘*Why, for himself, child, and a market,’’ an- 
swered the direct old merchant. Poor Clementina! 
she dared not say what she thought, for she knew 
her father would have laughed in her face. She 
took her revenge, however, in a long letter, in 
which she related to a friend all that had happened, 
and a great deal more. She expressed her sincere 
belief that the faithful servant never could have 
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stolen the watch, except for the use of some unde- 
clared and despairing lover of its mistress, kept at 
a distance by her father’s frowns; and she deeply 
regretted that parent’s unreasonable and untimely 
interference, when, had events been left to them- 
selves, they might have led to an eclaircissement, 
and made two fond hearts happy. ‘‘ But, such,’’ 
she concluded, ‘‘ my dear Araminta, is our fate; 
surrounded as our too susceptible spirits are, by 
minds insensible as clods to the higher aims, and 
the finer aspirations of our beings.”’ 

And then Clementina, having despatched the let- 
ter, leaned a very pretty chin upon a hand supported 
by a decidedly full and pretty arm, and looked 
vad upon the ruralities, to which, as the daugh- 


abi | 


ter of a cit, she was so little accustomed. She saw 


the discarded servant in conversation with a gen- 
tleman, who leaned against a tree—just in the pos- 
ture whi h aim ile co juette knows so well how to 
assume, to set off a handsome figure; for there are 
men as proud of graceful forms, as ever daughter 


of Eve could be. She saw that the stranger earn- 


estly listened, and she thought—nay she was con- 
fident—that ever and anon he cast glances at the 
window where she sat. Now was she sure. It was 
he—the visitor of her dreams—th« 
her thoughts—the being for her created, as she was 
for him. She dwelt 
studi d, 


1it, the contour of his face, she fancied the liquid 


born upon 


form, she as well as the distance would 
per 
melody flowing from his lips—she imagined—felt 
—knew--that this was her perdue beloved, who 
had stepped, all perfect, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jove, out from the damp leaves of the last 


l! fer he 
ed and pale by t 


new nove rt fluttered, her face was flush- 





ns-—-the crisis of her existence 





had at last arrived, and she had not then waited in 


vain! The stranger took a walk which approached 
the house—she saw nobility in his mien, and con- 
sciousness of proud birth and pure blood in his 
step. She half sighed that she was a plain repub- 
she rejoiced that 


her surpassing loveliness was about to call her to 


lican—mere Clementina;—but 
share the fortunes of the gifted of another land, and 
sink her plebeian patronymic in an aristocratic 
hame. 

The stranger bowed and passed on—Clementina 
almost fainted, and quite dropped her handkerchief. 
She was restored to the dull realities of life, by her 
mother, who came to accompany her to the tea- 
table. 


face about the board—his was not there. 


She looked with anxious hope from face to 
At any 
other time she would have studied the countenances 
of the gentlemen to see which might figure in her 
dreams, as that of him who was to come one day, 
and take her from the unreasonable vassalage and 
dependence of a father’s house, in which her almost 
every whim was gratified—now the place was filled. 
‘The stranger sat upon the throne—and taking all 
the confirmatory circumstances together, she was 
sure that he it was who was born to unite with 
Had the 
her watch evidently for some admirer who desired 


hers, his destiny. not servant stolen 


companion of 


his elegance of 


CLEMENTINA. 





to have ever near him a memorial of his be- 
loved? 
the distinguished stranger the failure of his at- 
Had not that stranger gracefully, trem- 
blingly, modestly bowed down to her, thereby indi- 
cating his passionate preference?’ And was he not, 
beyond all peradventure, a noble wanderer? All 
her inquiries of others as to who and what he 
was, were foiled;—-no one knew him—so com- 


Had she not seen that servant revealing to 


tempt? 


pletely did he keep his incognito, that no one had 
He might be a foreign count 
—a lord—a duke —an earl—a prince! and Cle- 
mentina thought 


even observed him. 


when she should consummate 
her brilliant destiny, how, as countess, my lady, 
duchess, or whatever might be her title by mar- 
riage, she would kindly patronize and protect the 
parenis whom she could not ennoble—how conde- 
scendingly she would overlook their plebeian checks 
upon her early aspirations. It is noble to forgive, 
and Clementina felt already as noble as if there 
coursed in her plebeian veins, the blood of the 
** all the blood, of all the Howards,”’ 


because that might have created a tendency to 


Howards—not 


apoplexy—but just as much blood as a material 
sylph may be supposed to require. 

Where was the gentleman sylph? At night, in 
the looked in vain. 
He was not there. And then she remembered that, 


crowded saloon, Clementina 
as a true lover, while yet his star of hope was not 
in the ascendant, he was bound to eschew society— 
all solitude to him; to avoid conversation—all vanity 
to a mind preoccupied; and to cherish, alone and 
by moonlight, his thoughts of her, and dwell upon 
the image of her perfection, indelibly imprinted on 
his mind. She wished that he possessed a minia- 
ture of her to console his despondence—or that the 
larceny of her watch might have been successful, 
that he might, as he counted the hours like minutes 
of her absence, press to his heart and lips the moni- 
tor of time, which had been her bosom companion. 


ht—or 


Rosy dreams visited her couch that nig 
rather gilded dreams; for coronets, and equipages, 
and liveries passed before her sleeping senses, like 
the glittering pageant of a spectacle. And when 
she sprang from her couch, the night seemed all 
too short—the day all too dull and real, after such 
happy dreams. She was behind the hour at which 
the guests start upon their matutinal visits to the 
Springs, to drink waters too nauseous for any body 
but tyrant fashion to prescribe—and knowing that 
at the morning rendezvous she should meet her 
mother, she started forth. 

The stranger! and leaning against the very tree 
where he stood the night before! Alone—and not 
a soul in sight! 

Should she avoid him? It would be cruelty to 
him, and to herself, and a heartless piece of affecta- 
That 
would be unmaidenly and without precedent in ro- 


tion. Should she invite him to address her? 
mance—not permissible, unless he were tn ext remis 
or she in distress, neither of which she felt quite 
sure was the case. By all the rules of romance, he 
was bound to start forward, and she to start back— 
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he to fall on one knee, and she to die away in a 
swoon—and then to wake and find herself supported 
in his arms, with his eyes fastened on hers. If he 
should, under such circumstances, salute her with 
a kiss, it was her duty slightly to resent it, but only 
slightly, to avoid mistake, the object being to teach 
him that kisses were too pricelessly valuable to be 
had without the asking—begging—praying for. 

While these thoughts were rapidly passing through 
her mind, she had almost reached the spot where 
he stood, and had determined to pass without seem- 
ing to observe him. He did start as she approached 
—he did take off his hat—he did step toward her— 
and she did actually feel as if her limbs were sink- 
ing beneath her. Now were her dreams of a whole 
teendom (she had turned the first of time’s corners 
about to be realized. 

‘Do not be offended or alarmed, my lady’’— 
Cleme 


corner of her handkerchief with her nails. 


ina shook like an aspen, and spoiled the 
se My 
lady!’’—how respectful—and his accent too, evi- 
dently foreigzn—his manner—so deferential. She 
held her hand so that he might seize it if he would, 
and stood ready to’scream a little. But he did not 
touch even the tip of her finger, and to tell the 
truth, seemed nearly as much frightened as herself. 
After a hesitating pause, he proceeded— 

‘*T have spoken to your late coachman, and’’— 

**T know!’’ Clementina interrupted, ‘‘ I knew— 
I know it all!’’ 

The stranger seemed a little confused, and per- 
haps did not quite understand her. But, after look- 
ing down at his boots an instant, he continued, 
while the lady listened with breathless attention, 
‘the encouraged me that I might venture with best 
hope of success, to address myself directly to your 
ladyship.”’ 

Now the golden shower had indeed descended, 
and Clementina was happy. She did not scream— 
her head was giddy, and she scarce knew where 
she was; but, after a moment she said, hurriedly, 
‘* My filial duty--my maidenly modesty—-my—-but 
you must speak to my father, indeed you must-- 


for J never can break it to him!’’ and away she 
danced to conceal from him the joy, which, like a 


Happy 


balloon, promised to lift her from the earth. 
Clementina! 
* 7. * * * 
The carriage had rolled round to the door for an 
afternoon’s drive. Clementina, who, since morn- 
ing had been, unaccountably to her parents, in ex- 
traordinary spirits, came tripping down some mo- 
ments before them. 
No! It cannot be! 
coachman--the wearer in his hat of that broad belt 
of gilt lace—the new filler of the suit of the lately 


But, yes—-it is. The new 


discharged servant--can it be he? 
love’s disguises? 

**T did speak to him, Miss,’’ said the fellow, ‘‘as 
you told me, and he’s taken me on trial.’’ 

Clementina sank down into a corner of the car- 
riage, to conceal her face from the coachman. She 
reviewed all the circumstances, and reached the 
first sane conclusion at which she had ever arrived, 
where herself was a party. As to her title of ‘‘lady- 
ship,’’ that was only a specimen of the art by which 


new importations, from servants up, assail, and too 
successfully, American, republican, title-despising 
vanity. His place secured, she had already sunk 
to plain Miss. Perhaps it is unnecessary to say 
that the old servant, knowing that Clementina’s 
whims ruled the house, had recommended his suc- 
cessor to apply first to her. Her mistakes were no 
fault of the man’s--nor did he ever understand why 


she behaved so singularly. 


Clementina is married now, to the plain John of 


her father’s choice, and of her own too, when the 
scales were lifted from her eyes. The trip to Sara- 
toga cured her of her romantic nonsense. She is a 
good, rationally affectionate wife, but as she never 
has fully confessed her Saratoga experience to her 
husband, you, reader, are particularly enjoined to 
keep the secret from him, in case you should meet. 

She has called her first-born Betsy, that it may 
escape the perils the mother has gone through; but 
human nature is human nature, in man or woman; 
and were Betsy now to be christened, we believe 
she would compromise with conscience, and, after 
royal example, load the infant down with the suffi- 
ciently uncouth combination of Alice Maud Mary. 
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Tune was the spirit of the dove. Thou hast 

His heavenward pinion now,—and cleaving far 

The dark clouds which divide us, thou hast gone 

Into thy native atmosphere of light, 

Without one speck of earth upon thy wing. 
As one who, from a dark and toilsome way, 

Em 


The bright, blue sky, and feels the generous air 


res into light, and sees above 


Inviting and assuring,—so hast thou, 


Fair spirit! passed the narrow ordeal through,— 


Surmounted the sharp rocks, o’ercome the heights, 
And, through the thorny thickets that kept back, 
Hast gone in triumph with unloitering feet! 

The sweet reward is thine! Thine eye beholds 
The blessed path before thee. The blue sky 
Drawn wide, like some rich curtain that conceals 
A glorious presence, opens, and within, 

Joint heirs of grace with thee, myriads of forms, 
All lustrous in their white, beckon thee on 
To thy blest home and dear inheritance. 


South Carolina. Linus 


Was it one of 
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A DAY AT VERSAILLES 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


Pataces have been the favourite playthings of 
kings ever since the time when the royal psalmist 
dwelt in the house of cedar, while the ark of the 
Lord rested beneath curtains. That holy-minded 
prince was not satisfied, however, until he had 
erected a goodlier temple to the Most High; but 
most of his royal successors have been content with 
house of cedar.’’ If that is only built, and 
adorned with golden pillars, if the sound of the harp 
and the viol is only heard through its gorgeous 
saloons, it too often matters but little what sounds 


se 


the 


of wailing are heard in the abodes of poverty all 
over the land. What cared the reckless and vainglo- 
rious Louis when he erected this magnificent gew- 
gaw of Versailles, that he was driving a generous 
but ruined people to a frenzy which was destined to 
reach its fearful consummation on that night when 
a beautiful queen was led out upon one of these very 
balconies to be jeered at, and stoned by a revolution- 
ary populace! He wanted a palace which should be 
commensurate with his own ideas of himself; a 
palace through which he might saunter every day, 
surrounded by a retinue of mistresses and parasites, 
who should whisper in his ear, that, when these 
shining columns should have crumbled into dust, 
the glory of his own name would still be in its 
splendid dawn. And that was enough. 

To accomplish this favourite design he sent for 
the most celebrated architects and gardeners, to 
draft sketches, and lay out parks and terraces; the 
unoccupied portion of the army were ordered to the 
spot, and itis said that no less than 30,000 soldiers 
The 
place selected was a small village about twelve miles 
from Paris, to which his father often resorted for 


were employed upon the works at one time. 


hunting, and where he had constructed a small 
pavilion. In 1664 the work was commenced, and 
at the same time a smaller park was laid out, with 
an enclosure of twelve miles in length; and still be- 
yond this was a greater park, whose circumference 
measured sizty miles. The whole of this territory 
was ornamented with walks and drives, the trees 
along the walks were cut into various fanciful shapes 
to represent arches, bowers, pyramids, &c.; at every 
angle a superb fountain was erected, the water for 
which was brought from an immense distance, and 
at an immense expense. In twenty years a palace 

ras completed, which measured 1600 feet in length, 
three stories in height, and ornamented with Ionic 
The king 


came over at once with his splendid court, to oc- 


peristyles throughout its whole front. 


cupy it, and during his reign it was the scene of 
continued féeting and revelry. Under Louis XV. a 


hundred and forty feet long, and forty-four feet 
high, in which performances were sometimes 
enacted at an expense of 50,000 francs. The unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. attempted some further outlay 
upon this favourite gewgaw, but the cup of the 
nation’s misery was full, and this last drop caused 
it to overflow; and in less than five years Versailles 
was ascene of desolation and blood. My readers 
will not be surprised at such a result when they are 
informed that the whole expenditure upon the palace 
and grounds amounted to two hundred millions of 
dollars; a sum sufficient to support Jonathan with 
his numerous household for ten years. 

I visited Versailles in company with an intelligent 
young countryman, and spent a day in wandering 
among its glories. A railroad has been built froin 
Paris to the village, which closely resembles the 
English railways in its construction and regulations; 
and I was told that it was the work of Englishmen. 
Just as we were passing through the village, which 
is a desolate forlorn affair, we met the sons of Louis 
Phillippe riding out in a coach and four, with, how- 
ever, but very little show and parade. This re- 
markable king has a family like himself—superior 
to any thing in Europe. His eldest son, the brave 
duke of Orleans, died last year, leaving a lovely 
widow, who mourns sincerely with a bereaved 
and afilicted nation. Her handsome boy, the heir 
to the French throne, is a lad of only six years, and 
I never passed his pretty playful face, as displayed 
in the various shop windows, without a sorrowful 
premonition of all the cares and dangers that lie in 
store for him. The Duke of Nemours, who is the 
regent until the young heir attains his majority, was 
seated in the carriage, and beside him the Prince de 
Joinville, who is favourably known in our own 
country from the intelligence and gentlemanly de- 
meanour displayed during his two visits among us. 
There are two other sons in the army, and an only 
sister, the Princess Clementine, who after tantaliz- 
ing various princes and princelets of Europe with 
occasional! flirtations, has at last surrendered her 
hand to one of that most fortunate of royal houses, 
the House of Cobourg. 

The palace is approached by an avenue from the 
town 800 feet wide, and lined with elms, like the 
streets of New Haven. After passing through an 
iron railing, which like every thing in France was 
profusely gilded, we entered the grand court. Across 
the frieze above you is inscribed in massive golden 
letters—‘‘ A Toures Les GLorres DE LA FRance.’’ 
Passing through the court we were admitted to a 
small interior hall, guarded by soldiery, from 


magnificent theatre was opened in the palace, one } whence we were free to direct our course to any 
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portion of the palace. Our first tour was through the 
historical galleries, on the walls of which the whole 
history of France is represented down to the present 
time. In one suite of rooms alone the career of 
Napoleon was delineated in three hundred pictures. 
They commenced with his early, unrivalled achieve- 
ments in Italy, and ended with the ill fated cam- 
paign of 1809. From that period there was a great 
blank, interrupted only by a small picture of the 
willow, and the nameless slab at St. Helena. Above 
these rooms are other galleries full of French ex- 
ploits, and beside them are narrow passages con- 
taining portraits and statues of those who achieved 
them. So numerous are these galleries that if they 
were placed in a direct line they would present three 
miles of painting and statuary. Among them all, 
there was nothing so deeply interesting to me as 
I had 
often seen casts of it, and was anxious to see the 
original. Nor was I disappointed. The face pos- 
sessed such an angelic sweetness, the attitude was 


an exquisite marble statue of Joan of Are. 


so fine, the attire so simple, so modest, so beautiful 
that I felt on beholding it some small measure of 
the enchantment that West experienced on his first 
My admiration was 
only equalled by my astonishment on learning that 
it was executed by the late lamented Princess 
Marie of France, the daughter of Louis Philippe! 
She was worthy of her wonderful family. 

In passing through the collection of modern por- 
traits my national soft spot was considerably tickled 
at finding a picture of Washington, (which I should 
not have recognized but for the inscription,) a bust 
of our Boston printer boy Franklin in the midst of 
the great European philosophers, and a grand pic- 
ture of the battle of Yorktown, in which Count 
Rochambeau and his gallant Frenchmen are figur- 
ing boldly in the foreground, while Washington and 
a parcel of stupid Yankees stood behind with their 
hands in their breeches pockets, as if waiting for 
something to do. The whole thing was so vainglo- 
rious, and at the same time so coolly impudent that 


view of the Apollo Belvidere. 


I laughed outright. 

The ‘‘chamber a coucher de Louis XIV.,"’ in 
plain English Louis XIV.’s bedroom, occupies the 
centre of the front towards the ‘‘ court of marble,’’ 
and is the most elegant little apartment in the palace. 
The ceiling is adorned with the Titans of Paul 
Veronese, bruught hither from the hall of the Coun- 
cil of Ten at Venice, by Napoleon; portraits of the 
nearest descendants of Louis XIV. are on the walls, 
and on each side of the bed there is a fine picture of 
the Italian school. The bed, placed within a splen- 
didly gilded balustrade, is that on which the 
‘* Grand Monarque’’ died; and the coverlid and 
hangings are the work of the young ladies of St. 
Cyr. Since his death no monarch has ever slept in 
this room; but it was from the balcony in front that 
Louis X VI., surrounded by his beautiful queen and 
their children, harangued the furious populace who 
came to drag them from the palace on the night of 
the 6th of October 1789. From this room the visitor 
enters the Royal Council chamber, which contains 
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some most beautiful and original furniture. Among 
other things is a mechanical clock, which displays 
a curious figure of the grand monarch, and plays a 
chime whenever the hour strikes. In this room 
Louis XIV. held his councils, and received the 
despatches of his victorious generals. Here Louis 
XV. signed the decree for expelling the Jesuits, and 
here, too, that silly, voluptuous king suffered 
Madame du Barri, his infamous mistress, to sit on 
the arm of his chair in the presence of the Council, 
and to fling a packet of unopened dispatches into the 
fire before his face. Another room near by contains 
the tools of poor simple-hearted Louis XVI., who 
used to amuse himself in constructing vatjous me- 
chanical contrivances. Ilis forge is still standing. 

From one of the galleries we passed into the 
magnificent Chapel. Its internal dimensions are, 
one hundred and forty feet in length, sixty in 


breadth, and eighty in height. The pavement is of 


costly marbles, wrought in beautiful chequered 


work, while the balustrades of the galleries are of 


marble, and gilt. The ceiling is covered with 
warmly coloured paintings, and every part that can 
be is gaudily bedecked with gilding. Near the 
chapel is the crowning glory of the whole—the cele- 
brated Gallerie des Glaces. It is two hundred and 
forty feet in length, and forty in height, lighted by 
seventeen large arch windows, which correspond 
with seventeen magnificent mirrors on the opposite 
side of the room. Sixty pilasters of red marble with 
gilt bases and capitals fill up the intervals, and are 
a thousand times redoubled in the mirrors, which 
instead of forming an end to the sumptuous hall, seem 
only shining doors to illimitable halls beyond. The 
vaulted ceiling is divided into eighteen compart- 
ments, in which are painted various allegorical 
figures, 
Louis XIV.’s reign. 

The outside of this fairy palace corresponds with 
the interior. In front of the southern wing is the 
Orangerie, where the groves of orange trees and 
pomegranates are protected through the winter in 
Tuscan greenhouses, and in summer are arranged 
in a thousand mazy lines all over the garden. One 
of the orange trees in this conservatory is a cotem- 
porary of Francis I. It was produced from seed in 
1421, and after living under twelve kings, and a 
score of constitutions, does not seem to be near the 
end of its long career. 
the palace the view is enchanting. 
tion, as far as the eye can reach, run off almost in- 


In every direc- 


terminable walks, lined with statues, and filled with 
fountains of the most fanciful construction. In one 
place are groups of marble Tritons, supporting 
crowns of laurel, from the midst of which issue 
columns of water. In another place you see dol- 
phins of bronze, with water flying from their 
mouths; and before the main entrance is the great 
Basin of Neptune, where the sea god is represented 
as seated, as large as life, by the side of his spouse 
Amphitrite, in a vast shell, and accompanied by 
sea monsters. 
water is thrown in every direction with an aston- 
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representing the various great events of 


From the terrace in front of 


From all these figures a deluge’ of 
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ishing brilliancy of effect. At a given signal, the 
water is let on all the grounds at once, and comes 
rushing up into the figures, and spouts gloriously 


into the air, where after dancing about, as if vainly 





GENIUS EXEMPT FROM ORDINARY LAWS. 
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striving to rise to a greater height, it curls grace- 
fully over, and down falls the shining irrigation. 
Such is a faint picture of Versailles. No wonder 
that kings are content with the ‘‘ house of cedar.’’ 
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GENIUS EXEMPT FROM ORDINARY LAWS. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN, 


TALENT must in all things submit to the laws 
that be; it hath the power to appreciate, but is in- 
capable of the reach of Genius, of its new-creating 
faculty. It looks to the external—it anticipates 
neither change nor progress. It perceiveth that 
which already binds, but maketh not to itself new 
apd higher and holier laws. Let it therefore be 
bound down as by adamant to custom, to order; 
let it render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and leave to Genius to render unto God the things 
that are God's. 

Genius is creative; it is a co-worker with the 
Eternal. It is the expounder of the ‘still small 
voice’ uttered forever in the human heart. It lis- 
teneth as a meek child to the wind harp, and a 
strange melody is born of the soul. It is a fresh 
and holy emanation from the Great First Intelli- 
gence. It is the Moses from the mount of God, 
coming serenely forth from the midst of thunders 
and thick darkness, bearing the tablets of eternal 
truth, written by the finger of Truth itself. It 
may be encompassed by error; in its weakness 
and bewilderment, it may let the record fall to the 
earth, that it be broken and marred, yet the hand- 
writing of God can never be entirely effaced. 

It hath a mission to perform; it peopleth the 
realm of thought, it fostereth the affections, and 
lifteth the mind to communion with the divine; it 
is mind, and yet above our humanities. 

It hath a work to do; yet why should it be com- 
pelled to the drudgeries of its art! Why gather 
the straw for the brick which is to rear the pyra- 
mid! Why toil at the midnight lamp, the chisel, 
or the spade! Why should it not gather reverent 
disciples in its pathway, and go forth gathering the 
bread of wisdom, free as the sparrow that is still 
cared for by the Great Parent, and careless as ‘‘ the 
flowers of the field,’’ clothed by him with beauty! 

If Genius stampeth its thought by the pen, is 
there any good reason why it should be compelled 
to the whole labour of its productions; to give them 
birth, and put them into shape; to provide the mo- 
del, and adjust the drapery? 

Why should it not be left te the glow of concep- 
Why is it not enough to have unfolded one 
new object of beauty; to have called forth one new 
creation of grace; to have embodied one true and 
gentle sentiment; one robust and manly passion; 
one great and glorious thought? 


tion? 


‘ 


Why should it not strike out its glorious con- 
ceptions, and leave to others, if they dare, ay, 
if they dare to lay their hands upon the Ark of 
God, leave to others the labour of completing, of 
perfecting? The process of revision is a deadening 
one to Genius. If the critics must be appeased, 
why may not the poet, or the prose artist employ, 
as the painter does, a pupil te lay colours upon his 
draft—or like the sculptor, leave the intermediate 
chiselling to inferior hands?) Why may he not, 
like Jeremy Bentham, employ a Dumont to give 
shape to his thought? The merit would still be his 
own; or in case the world should fail to perceive it, 
and recognize his claims, what matters it? The 
thought is there; an accession has been received 
to the fund of human ideas; beauty, or grace, or 
power, have been brought forth; and the honour of 
parentage is unthought of in comparison. Genius 
is content at the enlargement of good; it seeketh 
not a recompense; it giveth freely, even as it hath 
received; and thus it learneth meekness and con- 
tent. 

Genius is always enigmatical to other minds. It 
hath more than they can comprehend, otherwise it 
would not be genius. It is always in advance of 
the age, and therefore cannot be understood by 
those about it. This is a part of its mission. It is 
a heralder of the light to come; the messenger sent 
to prepare the way for that which is to come to the 
world at large. It is sent not for peace, but the 
sword—to tear asunder the bands of custom, to 
sever the cords of prejudice, to make room, to 
lay bare the foundation of the human mind, and 
teach men that which is within and around them, 
which they have failed to perceive. It seizeth upon 
the characteristics of the age, giving to it fixedness 
and definement, and then it imparteth an onward 
progress. 

Slowly and surely the race moveth onward, and 
men arise who become the interpreters of Genius. 
They ponder upon its sayings, they enlarge, and 
search out hidden meanings, and become amazed 
at the marvellous power, and forethought of him, 
who perhaps was but little heeded while amid them, 
but whose simple, and earnest, and true soul, had 
been able to behold a new heaven, and a new earth. 

Thus Fame is born to Genius; but it was not 
for this that it toiled and lived. Age after age rolls 
on, till the human mind has reached the point to 
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which the mind of Genius had impelled it, his 
thought has become the common thought, and then 
his words cease to be oracular, and he must give 
place to another, that must and will arise. 

The words of Genius may have been rugged, 
devoid of the graces of a set form of speech, but 
from thence it may be they are more impressive. 
Shakspeare speaks not the less powerfully to the 
heart, that he is deficient in the unities: and spite 
of the critics, his robust, breathing, living, acting 
creations sway our sympathies as none others may. 
We feel their marvellous truth, their marvellous 
power, their tenderness and beauty, as if they were 
still acting in our midst. They are not creatures 
of fancy, but responsible agents, to suffer for their 
crimes, or be rewarded for their virtues. 

By and by we shall learn with Shakspeare a 
more devout humanity. We shall learn to love it, 
made up, as it must be, of errors and weaknesses, 
yet redeeming all things by its glowing afiections, 
its generous impulses, its noble self-sacrifices. We 
shall take it as it is, with much to love, and much 
to condemn. We shall learn the effectiveness of 
truth; that it is not her drapery, but her own sim- 
ple majesty, that we adore. In this way Shakspeare 
comes in aid of the great charities of religion. 

Genius hath no spirit of appropriation: it is but 
the voice of humanity. When it becomes the com- 
mon thought, its tones are laid away upon musty 
shelf, unsought, except by the curious in old 
thoughts! Others become the representatives of a 
genius, and are remembered with an awe, as the 
embodiment of one department of human thought. 
Thus the divine pupil of Socrates has become the 
impersonation of religious thought, independent of 
revelation, just as Butler has with that superadded. 
Then do not care to prize what Washington has 
written, remarkable as it would be from any other 
man, because his acted patriotism was more sub- 
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lime than any written theme. We recoil from the 
pompous periods of Johnson, yet feel that he him- 
self is but another name for moral truth. 

Genius must arise in every age, and in all de- 
partments of human thought. Then follow its 
expounders: meek disciples in the footsteps of their 
master, patient and beautiful searchers after truth, 
listening reverently to its utterance, calling its 
words to remembrance, and blessed in that it is 
given unto them to interpret parables. 

Talk not of the neglect, the poverty, the hard- 
ships of Genius! In proportion as it is Genius, it 
is raised above the caring for these things. It hath 
that within itself that maketh these ‘‘ light afflic- 
tions.’’ It hatha kingdom elsewhere. Its infirmi- 
ties are not its own, they are but the incongruities 
of discordant circumstance. It hath more worlds 
than one subject to its will. It hath the common 
world, to which the vision of others is restricted, 
and it hath beside a vast and peopled empire, more 
bright and beautiful and true, in which it most de- 
lighteth to dwell. 

Genius hath its sorrows; deeper, more intense 
than those of which others dream. Often is it led 
to pray, ‘* Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me,”’ but even in its agony it meekly addeth, 
‘* nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.”’ 

Genius is humanity in its highest development. 
Not perfect, but strong humanity; thence hath it 
infinite yearnings, passions calling for indulgence, 
aflections illimitable. It pictureth a paradise of 
love, and spreadeth forth its hands for objects to 
meet its boundless desires. Alas! it graspeth but 
shadows. It asketh too much from those about it. 
Tt seeketh an expansion of being equal to its own. 
It createth an idol. Wi'l love steal for Genius the 
spark of the Eternal to breathe into it the breath 
of life? 
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THE LAST SHOT. 
BY MRS. E. OAKS SMITH, AUTHOR OF “SINLESS CHILD.” 


“ The Prince had never been known to fail of his aim; he raised his bow, and a beautiful bird fell bleeding to the 
earth, which uttered at the same time the mournful words, ‘ Why did you aim at me sitting.’ ’— Arabian Nights. 





An Archer, who ne’er drew his bow 
Except at bird upon the wing, 
Once bent it at the dancing spray, 
Where lurked a bird but born to sing! 
The flutter ’mid the glancing boughs, 
The herd of vagrant shooters near 
Misled the veteran of the field, 
Who thought his wonted quarry here! 


And even when the songster fell 
Wounded before his very eyes, 

Still, still confused the Archer gazed 
In feeling half, and half surprise: 
The stricken bird might beat its wing, 

From pain that he of all would rue— 
How could he trace its radiant plume, 
Flitting amid that common crew ? 


A note—a throb—a gush of song! 
“ That wildwood music! God of grace! 
’Tis heaven’s own warbler that I hear— 
The spirit-song my soul would trace!” 
Half cursed, half blessed he then the aim, 
Which wounded—but still spared the bird ; 
Cursed, that he blindly thus should shoot, 
But, weeping blessed the soug he heard, 


And rapt by that pure spirit-strain, 
Away from all that charmed before, 
He knelt upon his shattered bow, 
And vowed that he would shoot no more. 
That bird, fresh plumed, with vigorous wing, 
More rich in melody they say, 
To him in greenwood bower will sing, 
Who loves to list the live-long day. 


x 
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THE PARLOURS, BOTH, ARE OCCUPIED. 


A NEW SONG: 


DEDICATED TO THE INMATES OF ALL FASHIONABLE BOARDING-HOUSES THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 
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§ Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1844, by E. Leslie, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for 
Q the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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And openly without diseuise, is all this courting done, 

No matter whether on it shines the gas-licht or the sun; 

And so desirous are they still the state of things to prove, 

The more that visitors come in, the more they will not 
move; 

But there they sit and persevere,in spite of hint and glance, 

And people that on business come have very little chance. 


And some court at the chequer-board, while others court 
at chess, 

(Though chess-play’rs cannot be in love so much as they 
profess,) 

There are some that at backgammon court, half hid be- 
hind a column, 
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And some would even court at whist, were not the game 
so solemn. 

There are some that promenade as if they never meant 
to slop, 

And some that think it policy to institute a hop. 


This courting of the young folks is a pretty sight to see, 

But the courting of the married ones had better never be. 

Success to all whose hearts are fixed on objects right and 
true: 

We wish, with them, that they could make a shorter 
courtship do, 

I’m always glad when any friend invites me out to tea, 

For ‘tis very dull to stay at home with noone courting me. 
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EDITORS?’ 


“Tell me no more 
Of thy soul’s lofty gifts! Are they 
To quench its burning thirst for happinesss ? 


not vain 


And happiness! who gains that blessed boon? 
None but the good.”’ 


One of the chief sources from which woman derives her 
happiness, is the gratification of those tender sensibilities 
with which she is endowed by nature. Her love, once 
placed on an object, is as immovable as the insect which 
grows upon the rock and dies in its strugzle to maintain 
its hold. 

It is this tendency, deep and true, of woman’s heart, 
to place her happiness in the inner world of sentiment 
and feeling, which makes the religion of the Saviour so 
necessary to her enjoyment as well as improvement. Her 
duties require that she should cultivate a pious spirit. 
The excellences of her character cannot be developed 
without this holy influence. The beauty of her person, 
even, is very greatly dependent on the cultivation of her 
religious sensibilities. 

It has always been a prominent purpose of the “ Lady's 
Book” to awaken and cultivate these craces of the soul; 
to form in our young and lovely readers this habit of the 
heart to acknowledge its dependence on God, and cheer- 
fully employ for good the abilities and influence with 
which he hath invested them. To this moral power of 
our work, we are doubtless indebted, in a great degree, 
for the abiding favour which has attended our periodical. 
There is always increasing power in moral advancement, 
which naturally draws the good within its influence as 
loadstone attracts steel. And while the true heart of 
woman turns with sympathy to our work, no wonder that, 
year by year, we gain such numbers of supporters. Many 
new periodicals for ladies have been established since 
the “Lady's Book.’? Some of these have passed away 
like a New-Year’s morning dream, and others retain a 
place with us in public favour. We have always wel- 
comed the rising of these stars in the firmament of wo- 
man’s world—the world of fancy and sentiment, of taste 
and education, of morals and piety. In heaven's sun- 
shine there is light and warmth for all, and they are hap- 
piest who rejoice most truly in this diffusion of light and 
happiness. To spread the sunshine of truth, virtue and 
intelligence over our wide country, requires the exertions 
of the good and noble everywhere. Whoever comes to 
the work is a friend. The only strife should be, which 
can do the most good. We are satisfied that public senti- 
ment should adjudge the reward to the most worthy. 

Our Editors’ Table is particularly devoted to this sum- 
ming up the matter,—the good we would teach, and do. 
One of the lessons we strive to impress, charity of action 
as well as feeling, is now exceedingly requisite. “Cold 
winter is come,” and there are among us, those who suf- 
fer from want. 

It is true, that in our country, few cases of utter destitu- 
tion present themselves; but still there are poor mothers 
who toil hard, and can scarcely earn a support for their 
little ones. They need encouragement at least, if not 
the assistance of alms. It is much the most kindly cha- 
rity to pay good wages to such poor women, rather than 
subject them to the necessity of begging. Remember 
that the servile dependence of begging always degrades, 
while honest labour, that wins an independent living, 
exalts the heart and mind of the industrious female. 
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Do not beat down the poor washer- woman or seamstress 
to the lowest possible price. Do not neglect to pay them 
promptly, for they cannot wait. They take their own 
lives and the lives of their children in their hands, when 
they go to their daily labour. Send them not home to the 
hunger and cold they must endure, if you, my dear lady, 
“have not the change” ready. Let kind thoughts warm 
your own heart, and kind deeds make glad the hearts of 
those who are, in any way, brought within your influence, 
aad then this cold, bleak mvnth will seem to you radiant 
with joy and beauty. 

The obsolete fashions which we gave last month we 
are obliged to omit them in this), are such as prevailed 
about half acentury ago. The difference between these 
and our present modes show, as we think, a decided im- 
provemeut in public taste; though if we could do, as Peter 
the Great once did, the progress would be much more ap- 
parent. 

When that very wise king and very obstinate man 
undertook to civilize his pewple, one of his first measures 
was to make them change their modes of dress. The 
women, and especially the ladies about the court, were 
ordered to adopt the English fashions; (what a blessed 
auxiliary a “ Lady’s Book” would have been to the auto- 
crat!) and in order to induce them to obey willingly the 
ukase, he allowed them the great and never before ac- 
corded privilege of being invited with the gentlemen to 
public entertainments, weddings and parties. He or- 
dered also, that the evening should conclude with music 
and dancing, as he had seen in foreign countries; and he 
usually attended all these entertainments, to see how his 
subjects conducted themselves ;—whether the beards of 
the gentlemen were really shaven, and the ladies arrayed 
in the prescribed English fashion. 

Of course, there were many grumblers among that class 
who always cling to the old customs as something sacred. 
The czar, however, determined to show them that he was 
not the first, nor the only innovator,—that changes and 
improvements had always been going on among the peo- 
ple, and all that he had done was only to urge on the 
good work. So he adopted the following plan. 

In the year 1701, a favourite jester of the czar’s being 
about to marry, the monarch ordered all his principal 
nobility and distinguished foreigners to be invited to the 
wedding, and commanded that every person should be 
dressed as were their ancestors two hundred years before, 
and that the ceremony should be performed in the same 
antiquated style. 

The whole affair is most amusingly described in one of 
the ancient histories of Peter the Great. The dresses and 
ceremonies were so ridiculous and extravagant, that the 
most obstinate admirer of old habits was confounded by 
the apparent folly of his forefathers in yielding to such 
absurd fashions; and the Russian people felt convinced 
that they had not only changed greatly, but also greatly 
improved. 

Those among us who are ever vaunting the superior 
taste and wise discrimination of our forefathers and fore- 
mothers in everything, even in their fashions of dress, 
should examine Wier’s great picture of the Landing at 
Piymouth. Would such dresses as are there pictured 
forth, be more consonant with refined taste and enlight- 
ened reason than those now worn? Does not the com- 
parison greatly preponderate in favour of those displayed 
in our plate of “authentic fashions?” 
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“ Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico,” the great classical 
history so long and so anxiously expected by the lite- 
rary world of Europe and America, has at length made its 
appearance; and all historical readers are delightedly 
devouring its contents, while all critical pens unite in 
extolling its transcendent merits. Indeed, Mr. Prescott 
is an honour to the literature of his country. Like the 
old classical historians he ransacks the archives of the 
whole world for authorities, buys manuscripts and docu- 
ments at enormous prices, lays under contribution the 
rich repositories of Spanish and colonial papers, spares 
no labour, no expense which can furnish materials, and 
throw light on his subject. He then writes with his mind 
full of the subject, and revises with the utmost care. The 
result is a finished composition, possessing all the graces 
of the richest style, and having the rarer merit of perfect 
fidelity and truth in the narrative. Mr. Prescott’s Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella placed him in the very highest rank 
of living historians. The Conquest of Mexico cannot in- 
crease his reputation, for the simple reason that it could 
not be greater; but it will serve to maintain and perpetu- 
ate it. The Harpers have published this splendid work 
in a style befitting its merits. The paper and print are 
magnificent, and the engravings on steel are by Great- 
bach, the best of the London engravers. 

Messrs. Harper have commenced the publication of 
their grand “ Pictor1at Brsie.”’ the most beautiful illus- 
trated book of our country. The engravings surpass all 
the previous efforts of Adams, the greatest of American 
ensravers on wood; and Chapman has surpassed himself 
in the designs. These numbers are perfectly gorgeous in 
appearance. The brilliancy of the paper, print and en- 
graving even surpass the productions of the London and 
Paris presses. Copies of this Bible may be had of R. G. 
Berford, No. 101 Chestnut St., and Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Chestnut and Fourth. 

Messrs. J. & H. G. Langley, of New York, have just 
published “ Melaia, and Other Poems,” by Eliza Cook, 
in a style of elegance quite unusual in this country. It 
is on the finest and smoothest paper, with rich embellish- 
ments on steel, and a dazzling binding. The author has 
great popularity among the poets of the day on account of 
the fine tone of feeling which pervades all her works, 
the richness of her style, the fortunate choice of her sub- 
jects, and the smooth melody of her versification. The 
volume is as handsome a present as one could desire to 
make to his best friend on a holiday, or the anniversary 
of his birth. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. and George S. Appleton 
have just published “The Young Student, or Ralph 
and Victor,” by Madame Guizot. From the French, by 
Samuel Jackson, three volumes complete in one. This 
is a very delightful work, full of good instruction and 
pleasing entertainment for young people. It is embel- 
lished with fine engravings by Lossing. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Biakfston have published “ Jn- 
troits: or Ante-Communion Psalms for the Sundays 
and Holy-Days throughout the year.”’ It is a very ele- 
gant little volume, like all which proceed from the same 
press, and will form a very desirable manual of devo- 
tional poetry. 

Mr. Edward Dunigan of New York, has published Dr. 
Moehler’s “ Symbolism ; or Exposition of the Doctrinal 
Differences between Catholics and Protestants, as evi- 
This work isa 


denced by their Symbolical Writings.” 
- e account of the various Christian sects, based on 
their own confessions of faith, and treated by a learned 


co nple l 
and candid writer of the Catholic church. Every reader 
and writer on the existing controversy be' ween the Pro- 
testant and Catholic churches will deem it necessary to 
possess himself of this volume 

Mr. R. G. Berford, No. 101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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has published in the popular cheap form, “ Family Pride, 
or the Palace and the Poor House,” the first number of 
Berford’s Library of American Romance. The story is 
from the pen of T. S. Arthur, one of the most popular of 
American writers, and will attract universal attention 
and interest 

Mr. Alexander V. Blake, of New York, has published 
the original “ Robinson Crusoe” of De Foe complete, 
with numerous engravings on wood. The work is on fine 
paper, and is done up in arichly gilt cover. No book for 
young people is so full of attraction as this. The style is 
the purest English, and the incidents are irresistibly fas- 
cinating to all classes of readers. 

The same publisher is issuing a very desirable series 
of books called the “ Youth’s Library for the Parlour.” 
Among the volumes already published, are “ Anecdotes 
of American Indians,” illustrating their eccentricities of 
character, and “ Beauties of American History,” both 
by the author of “Evenings in Boston,” “Ramon, the 
Rover of Cuba,” &c.,a well known historical and bio- 
graphical writer. The collection also embraces “ North- 
cote’s Fubles,” richly embellished, “The Juvenile Com- 
panion,” “ Hutton’s Book of Nature laid Open,” anda 
curious and very entertaining little volume, entitled the 
“ Science of Common Things.” Fromthecare bestowed 
on the preparation and embellishment of these volumes, 
they are particularly suited for school and family libra- 
ries, and they are destined to have an extensive circula- 
tion. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published in a single 8vo. 
volume “ Jom Burke of Ours,” the last and best of 
Lever’s novels. The art of writing in detached portions, 
each having a complete unity, and all connected by a 
plot, has been carried to greater perfection by Lever than 
by any of his cotemporaries. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart continue the publication of the 
“Cyclopadia of Chemistry.’ By Messrs. Booth and 
Boye, eminent chemists of this city. It is issued in 
monthly numbers, richly embellished with engravings, 
at 25 cts. a number. 

The same publishers also continue Parnell’s “ Applied 
Chemistry in Manufactures, Arts and Domestic Eco- 
nomy,’’ in the same style, and at the same price. The 
value of these works will be duly appreciated not only 
by those who make a business of any of the useful arts, 
but also by all who are willing to adapt science to dumes- 
tic economy. 

* The Pictorial History of the United States,’’ by 
Professor Frost. continues to be issued in monthly num- 
bérs, and has now reached its eleventh. The work fully 
sustains the reputation with which it commenced. New 
varieties of embellishmentare introduced as the numbers 
proceed. ‘The historical portraits are very beautifully 
done, and the battle pieces are highly spirited and excit- 
ing. We propose to treat our readers with some more 
specimens of the embellishments of this beautiful work. 
The literary portion of the work is remarkable for clear- 
ness and vivacity in the style, and succinctness in the 
narration of facts. Few reflections are introduced, and 
only those which are pertinent to the matter in hand. 

— 
OUR FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

WE here, with the exception of the third figure, give 
three beautiful in-door dresses,—to attempt a description 
of which would be paying a poor compliment to our lady 
readers. We give them as they are, and they describe 
themselves. . 

Fig. 3.—Dress of gros de Naples, plain waist half high. 
Corsage trimmed with a bias fold and gimp; inside worked 
handkerchief; the top of the sleeve is plain, the lower 
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part gathered, and a band running from the top of the cap 
to the wrist, forming a puffing on each side. A rich cash- 
mere scarf drawn bonnet passing ruund the front, and 
trimmed with rosettes of ribbon. 

FOR MARCH. 

Our readers may look in this month’s number for the 
spring fashions. From information already received from 
our Paris correspondent, something very rich may be ex- 
pected. 


CHITCHAT OF FASHIONS. 

Furs are all the rage in Philadelphia this winter. Pe- 
lisses are trimmed round, and in some instances lined 
with light furs, ermine, squirrel, chinchilla, &c. Man- 
tillas and scarfs are sometimes entirely lined or trimmed 
with fur, such as fitch blue, fox, martin, squirrel, or long 
white fur. Large pelerines of fur having two long ends 
descending in front with commodious arm-holes, are also 
much worn. 

Evening ball dresses are very pretty when each skirt 
is bordered with a triple embroidery, such as those of 
gauze, and coloured silk and gold upon a white ground, 
and others in tulle, upon which are placed flowers formed 
of dots of lace, each being encircled with a light silver 
thread, producing an effect somewhat resembling that of 
silver lace,and which is really beautiful when worn over 
a skirt of pale pink or blue. Those of the tarlatan mus- 
lin retain favour; they are generally embroidered in a 
stripe or wreath, embroidered in silk to imitate gold. 
The corsage green, and open single skirt, also @ la 
grecque. 

Bonnets.—There is no very important change in the 
shape of bonnets; those which are most admired are in 
velvet of two colours, such as those in pale violet, lined 
with citron colour, and ornamented with bunches of 
twisted marabouts; the interior decorated with violets 
interspersed with roses. Others in green velvet, lined 
with the same material in white, and decorated with a 
long green feather carelessly placed over the front; 
others in black velvet, are generally trimmed with 
bunches of the rose-thé, or Bengal roses, the interior 
dec »rated with two small bunches to match. If there is 
any difference in the shape of the bonnets, it is in the 
depth of the sides, which are rather shorter, and the 
back part slightly raised. Ribbons are more used for 
the trimming of the interior of the bonnets than the flow- 
ers, and very few ladies are seen now without those ele- 
gant large veils. A very pretty style of bonnet has lately 
appeared, made of white satin, and trimmed under the 
brim with three rows of plaited satin: the brim or the 
exterior having a row of the same encircling it, only 
narrower. The lefi side of this hat is decorated with a 
bouquet of roses. 

Small white bonnets setting far back on the head are 
much in vogue. 

Ropes pe Cuampre.—At this season of the year we 
know of nothing so truly luxurious, as a comfortable, 
warm, and elegant robe de chambre: for instance, those 
of cashmere, of a beautiful light green, with facings of 
velvet of a shade darker than the dress, or those in violet 
and straw colour; they are always embroidered with a 
twist of silk of two shades, or one in dark blue cash- 
mere, lined with orange satin, and encircled with a fine 
silk filet, shaded blue and orange, and slightly fulled 
upon the dress like a lace would be. The sleeves are 
moderately full, and are also trimmed with a narrower 
fringe from the opening which commences at the bend of 
the ari, and is rounded at the back. 

Croaks.—Although those now in vogue are almost too 
numerous to mention, we feel compelled to select a few 
of those which have just appeared; in particular, one 
composed of cashmere, the colour gray, having a slight 
tint of red, the skirt being very full, and large cape, rich- 
ly embroidered, quilted, and worked in a raised style; 
the large cape is cut in the form of a pelerine at the back, 
and terminates in the front in two long ends; this cape is 
also made sufficiently deep to cover the arm-holes_ sitting 
likewise in easy folds over the shoulders. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Another very graceful style of cloak, are those which 
are made in lilac satin, and rounded on each side of the 
front; edged all round with a broad band of fur. The 
back part of this cloak is made plain at the top, but the 
front is slightly fulled on the top of the shoulders, where 
it is decorated with three large silk buttons. A band of 
fur, the same as that which edged the cloak, is placed 
under the third button, descending the whole length of 
the cloak to the edge, and covering the arm-holes; five 
buttons are placed at distances upon this band; the top 
of the cloak is finished with a small fur collar, fastened 
in front with two broad strings of ribbon velvet, having 
tassels at the end of each. 


OUR JANUARY NUMBER. 

Our pride! The universal voice of the press has pro- 
n-unced that number the best issue of a monthly periodi- 
cal in the Republic. Certainly we were at great expense 
to produce such a number, but we were determined to 
show what could be perfected by one who has for fourteen 
years catered anxiously for the females of the United 
States, and who has, during that time, received their 
almost undivided support. It has been usual for publish- 
ers who have been so long connected with a magazine as 
ourself, to fall off gradually in their efforts, thinking that 
they have done enough ; but we will leave it to our many 
readers who commenced with us in 1830, whether they 
have not every year perceived a gradual increase of 
attraction. 

Our mezzotints in last number, it will be acknow- 
ledged, were of the first order of merit. Our fashion 
plate was anovelty. Croome’s vase was decidedly the 
wonder of the month. 

The following notice is one of some hundred that we 
have received. 

From the True Whig, Goshen, N. Y. 

There seems to have been quite an excitement among 
the publishers of periodicals this month. The strife has 
run high. Every effort appears to have been used by 
each individual to make his or her magazine outshine all 
others. Well, the result of all this is, we have for Janu- 
ary some of the handsomest perivdicals that probably 
have ever been issued in this country. In examining 
them as they came to hand, it would seem that none 
could exceed this one in beauty, nor could a more mag- 
nificent one be conceivable until the eye had actually 
rested upon another with still additional beauty. At 
length, Godey’s Lady’s Book made its appearance, and 
in its beauty, as Aaron’s transformed rod, swallowed up 
all those of the Magicians. 

It is hardly necessary for us to state that we give 


THE MONTHLY FASHIONS 
not printed in colours, but coloured from life after having 
been printed. It is useless for others to pretend to give 
fashions, for Godey’s Lady’s Book is the standard that 
governs the female dress of this Republic. It has been 
for fourteen years, and it will so continue. 

OUR FEBRUARY NUMBER 
contains—The Queen of England, and her two eldest 
children, a beautiful engraving by Dick, and an historical 
print of the children of Edward, by Humphreys. This 
picture shows correctly the fashion of dress at the time. 
It is a thrilling subject. The anxiety of the children, the 
watching of the dog, the gleaming light through the door 
—all tend to make it an illustration of great interest. 
Our usual beautiful plate of fashions, and an original 
satirical song by Miss Leslie, written expressly for ** The 
Book.” 

ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY SULLY AND OTHERS. 
We have now in engravers’ hands several very beau- 
tiful original designs by ceiebrated artists of our own and 
sister cities 
3‘ A little gum arabic dissol ved in water, and applied 
to the back of any of the seals in December number, will 
cause them to adhere firmly to a letter. 
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